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THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER 










BEST WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS. 






roeeke illsinonemonth. Put Holderin the back | 
button hole ofthecuff, with claspsopen, place cuffin 

position in coat sleeve aftercoatison, then press down 
on the Outside of the Coat Sleeve closing the Clasp 
thus the jaws of the Holder will fasten to the Coat 
Sleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the Coat. or their 
— can be changed without removing the Coat. 


wanted for these 
an Instrument and Home treatment nen 
all head and throat troubles. Sell at sigh 

The Perfect 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF THE 
COAT SLEEVE. 
Holds the Cuff in exactly 
the same position at all 
times. Just what Cuff 
ne wil have been want- 
Will last a life time. 













out of order. Will save their price in 


ple pair, repaid by mail25c. Agents 


rsand the Ramey Medicator, 


Cuff Holder Co..85 Dearborn st. Chicago 





Be USHNELL’S PERFECT 


are used without a press. They roll uptocopy. Note 
= ee, $1.00; Letter size, $1.30, post-paid 


y 


ot A 00D COPYING ne 1S INDISPENSABLE. 

ble, 
gameace Bushnell’s letter copying books and prefer 
them to press copying bookee” L. 
with their use.’ 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, 104 8. 4th St., Philadelphia. 





LETTER COPYING BOOKS 





Mass., writes: ‘I have used 
I could not dispense 





GAZE’ 'S ESCORTED. ‘PARTY 


Inquire about FE YROPE ruvecetaiss. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, New York. 
201 baer ig int ke 204 8. nono t., Chicago, 


ROUND = WORLD 


ustrated Program Post-F 


42 European Fear Programs a 


CHO 10 AZ 


Li 
TRAVEL TICKETS ac et a rE 


fth St., Philadelp 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVE 


ANCHOR, , 


Cc, 

New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 


BROOKLYN, 
New York. 


Eg he Reason 


why some dealers try to sell, and some paint- 


COLLIER, ois ers use, other than genuine brands (see 


ECKSTEIN, is less. 


Cincinnati. 


FAHNESTOCE, 
Pittsburgh. 


* New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY, 

* Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 
St. Louis. 


Salem, Mass. 
Chicago. 
UTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 


ULSTER, 
New York. 
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list) of White Lead is that their first cost 
Quality should be the first consid- 
eration, and is the true economy. 

For colors, the National Lead Co.’s tint- 
ing colors are especially prepared for tinting 
Pure White Lead to any shade required. 


For pamphlet and color-card — sent free 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


RELIABLE INSURANCE AT LOW COST 


FOR TEMPERANCE PEOPLE ONLY! 


The cheapest possible insurance is where there is the least possible risk. For this reason 


THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Can and does give total abstainers policies at about one-half the cost inan ordinary company. Isn't 


thatsaving worth something ? The company has made large accessions in membership during the 


past two years, and its object is to become one of the leading associations in the world. 


Write, stating your age, and let us give you the cost on a policy. 


Liberal pay to those who will act as 
representatives of the company. 


FRANK DELANO, PRESIDENT. 
GEO. E. GODWARD, SEc’Y & TREAS. 


GEN’L OFFICES, 253 BROADWAY COR. MURRAY ST. NEW YORK CITY. 
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or money refunded. 


Gen. Howard says: 
Times Bu F< CHICAGO, 


1894. 
RAMEY En a * 
85 Dearborn St., City. 
When members of our family 
have been benefited by a medicine or treatment we 
are willing to state the fact for the benefit of others. 
he Ramey Medicator and treatment for Catarrh and 
kindred affections we have thus tried. It reaches di- 
rectly the part affected and the treatment has proved 
invariably beneficial. 
C. H. Howarp. 


Very truly yours, 
Gov. Chase says: 
Executive Dep't, Inp1anapo.is, IND., 
Dec. 22, 1892. 
I have used your Medicator with entire satisfaction 
for Colds and Catarrhal trouble. When used accord- 
ing to directions its effect is immediate and a cure 


seems certain. I shall not travel without it. 
Very respectfully, Ira B. CHase. 


u a CES: 

‘or proof of our responsi- 

bility any Chicago Bank or 
Agency 





Deafness and Catarrh Cured. 
Soutu BerHLenem, PeENN., June o, 894. 

I bought one of your Medicators last fall for 
Catarrh. It benefited me so much; I had lost my 
hearing, and got zt dack dy the use of your Medica- 
tor. espect ully, W. H. Funr, 619 Cherokee St. 
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@ AN INSTRUMENT OF POSITIVE MERIT 


With a Return of Money if You Want it. 





Mayor’s Office, 
SitverToN, Coto., Aug. 9, 1893. 
Your Medicator has helped me ‘wonderfully. I 


act tried a great many, but yours is the most simple | 


does its work better than any I ever tried; 
in 2 feet it is a blessing to the sufferer from Catarrh: 
I recommend this unsolicited by you. 


Yours respectfully, Cuas. H. H. Kramer, Mayor. | 





Used by Public Speakers. 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 3, 1894. 
It is the dest Nasal Medicating Invention on the 
market. 
delivery of their discourses will give that ‘‘ clearing ”’ 
that is so indispensable to distinct public utterance. 
Its convenient size admits of its being a vest-pocket 
companion, All hail to its timely appearance; may 

its popularity increase. Regardfully, 
. Netson GLover, Pastor First Baptist Church. 





CURE YOURSELF WITH OUR INSTRUMENT AND HOME TREATMENT 


RAMEY’S MEDICATOR cartarru 


Catarrhal Deafness, Headache, Neuralgia, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Hay Fever, La Grippe, Etc., 
Price complete, with four months’ treatment by mail, $2. 
enlarged part of medicator. Insert twin tubes in nostrils, single tube in mouth, then blow ; 
highly medicated air into all parts of the head and throat. 


Its use by platform speakers prior to the | 





CURES 


The medicine is put on a sponge in 
thus your lungs force 


Send for terms, testimonials and further particulars. 


What a Prominent Clergy- 
man says: 
Cuicaco, ILt., Jan. 14, 1892. 
I have used Ramey’s Medicator and Compound 
; | Inhalent for Hay Fever and found relief. 1 should 
| think such a remedy would be valuable for colds and 
| catarrh. Rev. H. W. Tuomas, People’s Church. 


| Hay Fever. 





| A Physician of 26 Years’ Practise says: 
| Aurora, ILL 
I have used your Medicator in my practise, and I 
| nese of no instrument so good for the introduction 
of Inhalent Medicines to the nose, throat and lungs 
By your instrument the patient can send the medi- 
| cine to the lungs, throat and all parts of the head. 
mice so gocue + randmmmmee peg ema La Grippe 
and kindred troubles. TripLett, M.D. 





Breaking up Colds. 
BELorrT, Wis., Jan. 1, 1804. 
I have used ** Ramey’s Medicator”’ "for over a year, 


OFFICE OF THE NORTHWESTERN Maiz_, | and have found it particularly helpful in dreaking up 


Mapison, M1s., Nov. 27, 1894. 
Two years ago I procured ‘ ‘Ramey’ s Medicator”’ 
for my wife to use, especially for Hay Fever and for | 
Hay Fever and Asthma. She has used it with great 
success. Also for breaking up colds. She would not 
be without it for any price. I have also used it for 
Catarrhal affliction with success. I consider it valu- 

able. H. A. Miner. Editor, 





| a cold at the start. 


| 


| 


A special advantage to me travel 
ing more or less every week is its convenience and 
simplicity, always ready and easily used in the cars 
or wherever one is. I always carry mine in my pocket 
or hand bag. Several friends of mine have invested 
on my recommendation with great satisfaction. 
Very truly, Homer W. CarTER, 
Sec’y Wis. Home Missionary Society. 


RAMEY MEDICATOR CoO., 85 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ask your druggist for Ramey’s Medicator. 
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Take no other. 
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This will cost you nothing. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


IT will doubtless be of interest to the better class of schools and educa- 
tional institutions generally to know that in connection with the Business 
and Advertising Department of THE LITERARY DIGEST there will be 
facilities for furnishing to its readers, free of cost, printed matter, cata- 
logues, and such general information as may be desired regarding any 
schools or academy. 

Such school advertisements as may be sent for publication in the adver- 
tising columns will be grouped under a special Fducational Department 
heading, in connection with which there will be printed each week an in- 
vitation to readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST to avail themselves of the 
facilities named. In order to make the service effective, principals are 
asked to send to the Business Department a few copies of such catalogues 
or pamphlets as will best present their schools to inquirers. These will be 
judiciously supplied tosuch readers as may seek information through this 
channel. 

Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are invited to correspond with this 
office for any catalogue or general information desired regarding educa- 
tional institutions. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WORK OF THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


MPORTANT constitutional amendments were adopted by the 
Women’s National Council, whose Congress came to an end 
on Saturday, March 2. Hereafter the Council is to be organized 
on the model furnished by the United States Government. There 
is to be a President, a Vice-President, a Cabinet (although its 
appointment is discretionary with the President), and two houses, 
an upper and a lower. Each member of the Cabinet is to have 
aspecial line of work. The upper house will be presided over by 
the President, and it will be composed of the Treasurer, Secre- 
taries, the President, and one delegate from each national organ- 
ization represented in the Council, and the Presidents of State 
councils. The lower house, presided over by the Vice-President, 
will be composed of the delegates of State councils and the Presi- 
dents and delegates of local councils. The upper house will 
transact business pertaining tothe Council, while the lower house 
will manage local matters. 
New officers were elected. Mrs. Mary Low Dickinson, of New 
York, the leader of the King’s Daughters and a writer of note, 
was elected President, and the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw Vice- 
President. 


The resolutions adopted by the Congress cover a wide field. 


Marcu o, 





WuoLte NuMBER, 


1895. 


255 


Voluntary arbitration of disputes between employers and em- 
ployed is urged; cooperation is declared to be the standard to 
which industrial relations should be brought; a rational divorce 
law is favored; dress-reform is commended; representation of 
women on school-boards is demanded; the establishment of a 
National University for both sexes is advocated; and equal pay 
for equal work is demanded. Other resolutions declare for scien- 
tific temperance work in the public schools, for restriction of im- 
migration, for an educational suffrage-qualification, and for man- 
ual training and patriotic teaching in public schools. 

The subjects discussed by the Congress in its second week were 
woman-suffrage, equal pay for equal work, dress-reform, divorce- 
legislation, social purity, religion, peace, and a number of others. 
Some of the opinions expressed by the speakers were extremely 
Mrs. Ellen B. 


radical. In discussing 


marriage and divorce, 





MRS. MARY LOW DICKINSON, 


Dietrick, the chairman of the committee on dress-reform, took the 
ground that “every sane adult human being has the right to freely 
make his or her own contracts, and that legislation has no right 
to interfere, save where the liberty of one conflicts with the equal 
liberty of another.” ‘Such a system of free contract,” she said, 
“worked well in one of the greatest civilizations of antiquity, 
and there seems to be no reason why it might not work equally 
well now.” The Rev. Anna H. Shaw, the new Vice-President of 
the Council, advocated prevention of divorce through better edu- 
cation in the duties of home life, and declared that she had no 
more respect for nine tenths of the marriages than she had for 
the marriage relations established between men and women out- 
side of the marriage rites. 

The Press has been commenting very generally and freely on 
the proceedings and speeches at the Congress. On some points 
exceptions have been taken to the views expressed officially or 
unofficially. With regard to the demand for equal pay, Zhe 
Minneapolis Journal says: 

“At first the movement was to get women in all the employ- 
ments occupied by men. So far have the promoters of the 
scheme succeeded that it is becoming more difficult for young 
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men to get work in offices. It is hard to find an office where 
women are not atwork. They are rapidly crowding men out and 
at a very much lower rate of wages. In some big offices women 
are found doing work for nothing, so that they will be on hand 
the moment a man drops out and get his place at lower salary. 
“Now that the crowding-out process is making such rapid prog- 
ress, the second demand is vociferously made; and here is the 
critical point in the whole business. So long as women offer to 
do work at half-price, and can do it with fair ability, employers 





REV. ANNA HOWARD SHAW. 


have been willing to take them. The women made the low- 
wages proposition in their anxiety to get work by displacing men. 
If they insist upon equal wages, make that demand their ultima- 
tum, the employers will no doubt prefer to take men. Thereisa 
bread-and-butter question for men in this ‘new-woman’ business, 
and it will in a few years become a very serious one. There is 
not clerical work enough in the United States to give all the 
women employment together with the men. If the women insist 
upon taking all the places at lower wages, this is a declaration of 
war against the male clerks. One of the two sexes will have to 
give up in the struggle, and if the women will not give up they 
can only keep the places on the present conditions—lower wages. 
Woman has become a bear in the labor market. The bearish in- 
fluence is felt in not a few of the industries as well as in business 
circles. Woman is one of the leading factors in the depression of 
wages. The new woman is so far a disadvantage and not a 
blessing in the labor market.” 


Dealing with the same subject, 7e New Orleans Picayune is 
moved to make the following reflections : 


“Women, in the ordinary avocations of life, have never been 
able to command equal wages with men. The reasons for this 
are various. . . . But this injustice to women reacts powerfully 
upon the stronger sex, for, despite the inequality of wages, the 
women are constantly taking places formerly occupied by men, 
and thus the latter are either finally compelled to work for smaller 
pay or to abandon the field altogether. 

“When it is understood that men and women are to compete in 
the same avocations, and that there is not work enough for all of 
both, the question arises: What is to be the final result? This 
question is made the theme of acommunication printed elsewhere, 
in which complaint is made that through the invasion of women 
into every field of labor, not only are wages being cut down, but 
men are being steadily driven from the contest, and no wonder 
the question, full of anxiety and apprehension, is being asked: 
Where is all this to end? 

“There is no ready reply to it, because the changes which are 
being wrought are actually revolutionizing and shaking the very 
foundations of society. ‘The basis of all society in every age has 
been the family. The men were required to go out to work for, 
to maintain, and to defend the women and children. The women 
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were keepers athome. The original idea of the family organiza- 
tion was that every man should have only one wife, and, there- 
fore, the family consisted only of people bound together by the 
closest ties. 

“Christian Europe and America, while holding to monogamy, 
or the one-wife system, have endeavored to take, care of the 
women ; but gradually their social system has weakened until the 
number of women wholly independent of family life has become 
very great, and the number still attached to their families, but 
who go out daily to work in the fields formerly occupied by men, 
is also rapidly increasing and has grown to vast proportions. 
Women are not only crowding every avenue of industry and com- 
merce, but they are pushing with great energy into politics, and 
that they will in time reach political equality cannot be doubted 
by those who observe the operation of social and political forces. 
And, therefore, comes up with great prominence, not only the 
question, What effect will these changes have on labor? but What 
will be their effect on the family ?” 


With reference to the demand for consulting women in matters 
pertaining to marriage and divorce legislation, 7ze New York 
Sun, denying the statement of a speaker that the official servants 
of the United States cherish frank contempt for woman's opinions, 


says: 


“(The marriage and divorce laws] are all framed with refer- 
ence to the opinions and wishes, the interest and welfare of 
women more especially. In those States where the causes of di- 
vorce are made the most numerous, the extension is due to the 
desire of the men legislators to protect women from the neglect, 
bad habits, and brutality of husbands; and the statistics of di- 
vorces show that 2 great majority of the divorces in this country 
are obtained by wives, and on the grounds of cruelty, desertion, 
and drunkenness. Foreign writers sometimes speak of the large 
number of divorces with us as indicative of the prevalence of im- 
morality and a depraved conception of conjugal obligation; but 
it is not so. It is rather a proof of the solicitude of American 
legislatures for the protection of feminine feebleness against 
masculine oppression. The divorce laws are framed with a view 
to the benefit of wives rather than husbands in the States which 
are most reprobated for freedom of divorce. So also the laws 
touching the property-rights of women are framed in all the 
States to give them more jealous protection than is extended to 
those of men. The discrimination is uniformly in favor of 
women.” 


Summarizing the discussion by the Congress of the subject of 
dress-reform, The New York Times says: 


“The war-horses, if they will again pardon us the expression, 
set out to prove that, in the dress of women, the three prime 
requisites are health, beauty, and comfort (they transpose this 
order in interesting ways), and that the prevailing fashion, what- 
ever it happens to be, is unhealthful, ugly, and uncomfortable. 
Then they seem to think their purpose is accomplished. 

“This is not so, but it must be admitted that a new element 
has lately been added to the discussion. The main difference be- 
tween those who have been called Women-women and those who 
may be called Men-women is upon the question whether the 
feminine costume should avow or dissemble that the female of 
our species has two legs. We make no apology for this coarse 
expression, because we adopt it from one of the speakers at the 
council, who unblushingly quoted Lady Harberton to the effect 
that the question was essentially the question of ‘a two-legged 
dress for women.’ This is, in fact, the whole question. The 
Women-women maintain that woman is a biped; the Men-women 
cleave to the tradition that nothing in her costume should give up 
the contention that she is a monopod. Hence, when one of the 
dress-reformers at the council maintains that ‘a costume should 
be designed to express the entire personality, the whole figure, 
the whole person, should present the effect of oneness,’ what she 
really means is that it should present the effect of twoness. The 
signs of the times are with her. The bicycle has come in. It is 
manifest that a monopod cannot ‘bike,’ and equally manifest that 
bicycling is awkward and difficult for a biped draped as a mono- 
pod. In the bicycle dress, at least, the Women-women, whose 
specialty it is to defy the opinion of man, will have the support of 
a considerable number of those degenerate members of their sex 
who are still content to be men-pleasers. The value of this as- 
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sistance ought to be evident to the dress-reformers, and, indeed, 
may give them a hint for the promotion of dress-reform in gen- 
eral.” 


The Baltimore American sees no prospect of any practical 
movement in favor of dress-reform. It says: 


“‘Whether they will accomplish any results on a question with 
which they have only their own sex to deal with is something 
which only time will show, as anything like accurate prediction 
is next to impossible. It is one of those questions in which 
theory is admitted, admired, and applauded, while the condition 
remains that of perverse practise. The mass of women are apt 
to agree with the reformers, and then keep on wearing the objec- 
tionable modes. In fact, it is to be doubted if dress-reform is 
really popular with women as a rule. Business women have 
realized, more or less acutely, the discomforts and disadvantages 
of the ordinary mode when worn in all kinds of weather and 
under all conditions, and cycling has introduced needs of its 
own. But the great mass of women show no encouraging desire 
for reform.” 


On the decision to organize the Council on the plan of the 
United States Government, 7he Providence Journal says: 


‘““Whether this is merely for practise, or as a preliminary toa 
coup a’ état which shall give the new woman in another way that 
which she has long sought as an humble petitioner, one cannot 
determine; but the fact is as stated, and it ought to impress itself 
upon all conservative citizens as avery significant preparation for 
the future of woman's work. ; 

“With a Woman's National Council side by side with one of our 
makeshift Congresses, who knows what strange results may 
occur? There is going to be comparison and contrast. How 
many of the other sex who do not go to Congress would not wel- 
come woman's rule as a solution for great problems, if only they 
could be assured that the burden would not be too heavy for their 
sisters ? 

“It is stated as a fact that over one hundred of the members of 
the present Council are regularly earning five thousand dollars 
annually with the voice and the pen. How many more will have 
joined this brilliant crowd in another three years? How many 
men in the present Congress of the United States can make such 
an income as that in just the same way? Such minds as these 
women possess are not fair-weather properties of the sex. They 
are permanent attributes, and for one which fails it is safe to 
anticipate the rise of a dozen more. Women rich in such re- 


sources are not going to follow and petition always.” 


Of the general spirit of the Congress, 7ke New York World 
has this to say: 


“While the utterances of the women have been marked by 
greater sobriety of language than hitherto, the work of the ses- 
sion as a whole wears an impracticable and generalizing air that 
is curiously sophomorical. 

“The Congress, instead of confining itself to two or three im- 
mediately available lines of action, spread itself over the entire 
universe of abstractions. It discussed the greater moral issues 
of the race. It wrestled with anthropology, anatomy, Scriptural 
exegesis, civilization, evolution, finance, civil polity, dress-re- 
form, sanitation, divorce, and the Justinian Code, and wound up 
by asking itself if physical force is the basis of government, and 
deciding in the negative. 

“We fear, therefore, that the National Council has left upon the 
minds of its most friendly and dispassionate observers a suspicion 
of undue expansiveness, of an indiscreet desire to be in at every- 
thing and have a whack, rather than a zealous and modest deter- 
mination to do one or two things well, according to its lights and 
limitations.” 





SHALL WHIPPING-POSTS BE REVIVED? 


PROPOSAL for the reestablishment of the whipping-post 
is pending in the New York Legislature, and favorable 
action upon it is believed to be highly probable. As originally 
phrased, the bill amended the Penal Code so as to empower the 
court in its discretion to add flogging to the punishment now pro- 
vided in the case of ‘‘a male person convicted of a felony consist- 
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ing in or accompanied by the infliction of physical pain or suf- 
fering upon the person of another,” but the Senate Judiciary 
Committee inserted a provision exempting wife-beaters from lia- 
bility to flogging, and limiting the penalty to persons guilty of 
assaulting a female or child of either sex under the age of sixteen 
years. 

While there is some opposition to the proposal, the Press is 
generally in favor of it, and other States are urged to follow New 
York’s example and attempt a revival of the whipping-post. 

At present Delaware and Maryland alone retain flogging in the 
list of penalties. In all other States, the whipping-post has long 
been abolished. 


Humane and Efficacious.—‘“ This isan addition to the category 
of punishments for crime which the present experience of civiliza- 
tion proves to be requisite as a deterrent. A ruffian who is not 
to be restrained from brutality, from half killing his wife, for in- 
stance, by fear of a brief term of imprisonment, would not need 
more than one flogging to be kept from such barbarity thereafter. 
The greatest efficiency of punishment consists in the disgrace in- 
volved in it; but for multitudes of criminals there is no such dis- 
grace in mere imprisonment. Their characters are gone already, 
and the only dread they have of confinement is because of its 
temporary restraint. Under the present ameliorated prison sys- 
tem, too, a brief term of imprisonment has its compensations for 
many convicts in at least providing them with support without 
severe consequent hardship. They may live better in prison than 
they did when at liberty, and its routine may conduce to their 
bodily health. At any rate, ‘sending up’ criminals has little or 
no terror for very many of them, or at most they regard their 
conviction, as merely the bad luck which is a risk inseparable 
from their business. 

“The only crime of violence upon which the law now imposes a 
penalty of physical suffering is murder; and our modern sensi- 
tiveness as to the infliction of pain on any living thing, man or 
beast, has caused the introduction of execution by electricity in 
this State as a supposedly painless method of putting a murderer 
to death. If the penalty of death were inflicted on all mur- 
derers with equal and certain justice, it would unquestionably be 
a valuable deterrent from the crime; but it is a measure so ex- 
treme that juries hesitate from giving a verdict which will involve 
its infliction: and thus its usefulness to society is greatly de- 
creased, if not wholly lost. Its value consists in its being bodily 
punishment, universally dreaded. 

“This same dread extends to all bodily punishments, and there- 
in consists the effectiveness of the penalty of flogging allowed in 
this bill. The fear of imprisonment exerts a comparatively small 
influence in deterring from crime. No ruffian exists who is not 
afraid of the lash, and its application to him is a disgrace of 
which every criminal is acutely sensitive. Generally, too, these 
brutal fellows are cowards, indifferent to moral penalties, but 
terribly shy of the physical pain they are so ready to inflict on 
other people. The flogging, too, is an expeditious method of 
administering the needed punishment, saving much trouble and 
expense to the State, and giving the miscreant a short and sharp 
lesson never forgotten by him. The whipping is soon over, but 
the effect produced is lasting. , 

“The amendment to the Penal Code made by this bill, there- 
fore, is strictly and directly a measure of humanity. ‘The penalty 
of flogging in the cases of the men brutes it particularizes might 
beneficially be extended further, but on them it 1s most needed. 
The passage of the bill by the Legislature will give the criminal 
courts a power which they can exercise for the best interests of 
civilized society; and it will be the greatest power they have for 
the protection of the weak and the unguarded against brutal 
ferocity."— The Sun, New York. 


Why Exempt Wife-Beaters ?—‘“‘It must be admitted that some 
of the arguments used in behalf of the bill pending in the New 
York Legislature to add flogging to the list of punishments for 
crime are strong ones. The most of those who are sent to the 
penitentiary for brutal crimes are not benefited. They are just 
as bad when they have served out their sentences as they were 
when they committed the crimes for which they were punished. 
The fact that they are jail-birds causes them no shame, and the 
prison—the reform prison of to-day—has no terrors for them. : 

“On the other hand.it is said that criminal that are flogged be- 
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come more hardened and brutal, and are worse in every respect 
than they were before they were punished. In punishment by 
flogging, the reformatory principle, it is claimed, is altogether 
absent. 

“There are, of course, arguments on both sides of the question, 
and those against flogging appeared to be the stronger when the 
whipping-post was abolished, but to many who make crime and 
criminals subjects of study they do not seem to be the stronger 
now. Many a boy would grow to be a bad man if he were not 
flogged, and there are men who would be benefited by a good 
flogging. 

“If there is any one thing for which a man deserves to be 
flogged more than another it is for beating his wife. There is no 
possibility of reforming a man who beats his wife. In the New 
York bill, however, wife-beaters are exempted from the whipping- 
post punishment. Why the exemption? If the most brutal of 
offenders are not to be flogged, what argument is there in favor of 
reviving the whipping-post? If a man who has a brute nature 
cannot be reformed, he may be restrained by fear from venting 
his ill-will upon those who are in his power.”"—Z7he News, 
Savannah. 


Time to Abandon Wretched Sentimentalism.—‘ Under exist- 
ing laws a brute in human form, who has no sentimentalism 
about the barbarities of the past, can maim a woman or child and 
get off with a few months or years in prison, where he will be 
well fed and cared for. He can use the lash or the bludgeon, 
but the State must not retaliate upon him, even for the sake of 
deterring others from imitating him. It has long been thought 
by the practical that this is sentimentalism run mad; and practi- 
cal considerations seem to have won the day in the argument be- 
fore the legislative committees. . 

“Is it not time to abandon this wretched sentimentalism in 
favor of a practical view of the question, just as New York con- 
templates doing in respect to the whipping-post problem. When 
the assassins begin to take higher views as to the sanctity of 
human life the State can well afford to do the same; but while 
the present low estimate prevails on the part of the former the 
State can make no mistake in holding, so far as they are con- 
cerned, the same estimate.”"— 7he Free Press, Detroit. 


Flogging Should Be Adopted Everywhere.—“ The creature 
who cruelly maltreats his wife or other female dependent is, in 
nine cases out of ten, a worthless vagabond, an habitual criminal 
and outlaw, for whom the prison or the workhouse has no terrors 
whatsoever. He will serve his term under circumstances of 
greater physical comfort than he is accustomed to at home, and 
then return to freedom to resume his hideous brutality without 
fear of, if not with actual relish for, the consequences. Mean- 
while the forlorn creatures who are subject to his evil moods have 
absolutely no protection. They lead lives that the dumb brutes 
would shrink from, and the one relief to which they look forward 
with any hope or confidence is the next term of imprisonment for 
the fiend who tortures them. 

“In our opinion flogging should be adopted everywhere asa 
penalty in such cases. The wretch who beats and maims his 
wife, mother, sister, daughter, should be made to feel the lash 
himself. It is the only thing he fears.”— 7he Post, Washington. 


A Necessary Adjunct of the Penitentiary.—‘“In the efforts of 
humanitarians to benefit the conditions of criminals they make it 
expensive for the State. They oppose punishments which call 
for personal chastisement on the ground that it breaks the spirit 
of the offender, and unfits him from ever resuming his place 
among his fellow men. Imprisonment, they imagine, sufficiently 
emphasizes the censure of society and saves the feelings of the 
offender, all unmindful of the fact that there is hardly a man 
within prison walls who has not, in the course of discipline, been 
flogged more unmercifully than if that had been his original 
sentence. A flogging master is a necessary adjunct of every 
penitentiary and of every penal camp. 

“The result is that for a large class of offenses the State is put 
to the expense of maintaining prison houses, where the flogging 
comes in as an incident, under the belief that the punishment of 
flogging has thereby been abolished. Of the 2,200 conyicts now 
on the penal rolls of Georgia, probably one half are in for offenses 
which would have better been condoned through the agency of 
the whipping-post than through the penitentiary. Stillthe fetich 
of ‘humanity’ must be bowed to, and the greater inhumanity be 
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perpetrated of taking away five years of a man’s life than giving 
him a good strapping and letting him go, with the injunction that 
the application will be redoubled on his next appearance.”— 7%e 
Constitution, Atlanta. 


Sacred Right of Wife-Beating.—‘‘A bill was recently offered 
in the Legislature to punish with whipping men who inflicted 
brutal physical ill-usage on others. It was generally commended 
as the most effective means of dealing with this class of people. 
A little humiliation and physical pain has been shown more effec- 
tive in dealing with the cowards who do not hesitate to inflict pain 
than any other method of punishment yet devised. It is a pun- 
ishment that fits the crime to perfection. Yet this bill had one 
defect. It was so drawn as to interfere with the rights of a man 
to manage his family and discipline his wife. This would not do 
at all. No legislator would wish to correct his wife with his fists. 
Still, the principle of family government was at stake. Society 
had surrendered to sentimentalists, and called men to account 
for killing their women folks, and had even gone so far as tosend 
them to the workhouse for mashing their wives’ faces to jelly. 
Yet the line must be drawn somewhere. No man, however hu- 
mane, could consent to rob a fellow male creature of his self- 
respect to the extent of having physical blows inflicted on his bare 
shoulders just because he happened to be unduly zealous in main- 
taining his rightful supremacy at home. Any man who 
would beat a child deserves whipping. He who beats another 
man’s wife must be severely dealt with. The man who beats his 
own wife may be ‘a wretch whom ’twere gross flattery to name a 
coward,’ but for all that he is a man, and none may dare to break 
the spirit of that free-born soul."—7he Tribune, New York. 


“The whipping-post bill was bad enough at its best. It has 
now been made ridiculous by an amendment exempting wife- 
beaters from its provisions. It prescribes flogging for aman who 
assaults a child under sixteen years of age or any woman except 
his own wife. The bill is in the hands of a committee, and it 
should never see daylight again. There may have been a design 
to kill it by making it as absurd and odious as possible.”— 7%e 
Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester. ' 


“This is no new plan of dealing with criminals under the civil 
as well as the military code. Many of the novels or works of 
fiction a century and a half ago contained references to the prac- 
tise of flogging, and long since then flogging in the army and the 
navy was an ordinary means of punishment. Its degrading char- 
acter had an exceedingly bad effect upon the disposition of the 
victims of this barbarous method of inflicting punishment, and 
men were hardened rather than reformed by it. It would be 
a reproach to our civilization if any State, especially such an one 
as New York, should go back to the lash and the whipping-post.” 
—The Dispatch, St. Paul. 


RECORD OF THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


S we write, Congress is completing its work and making the 

final preparations for adjournment. Postponing until next 

week a full review of its record, we now give an estimate from an 

independent Republican journal dealing generally with the more 
important of this and the preceding sessions. 


“The Fifty-third Congress had a commission from the people 
to revise the McKinley Tariff, a measure seriously defective in 
that it was largely formulated for the benefit of the few industrial 
producers, with too little regard for the interests of the millions 
of consumers, and in that, by its excessive duties, it unduly stim- 
ulated production, with the result of overstocking the market, 
thereby entailing disaster upon those it should have benefited. 
The Democratic act of revision was crude, imperfect, and injuri- 
ous. It disregarded in many instances the wholesome principle 
of affording adequate protection to American capital and labor, 
and incidentally, by doing so, reduced the revenues below the 
expenditures, thereby embarrassing the Treasury and compelling 
resort to the issue of bonds for the purpose of meeting the obliga- 
tions of the Governments. 

“To the unstatesmanlike and unbusinesslike revision of the: 
Tariff, Congress added the un-American, undemocratic, and un- 
republican tax on incomes in excess of four thousand dollars. 
This tax was opposed by the highest intelligence and best con- 
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science of the country upon the ground that it was a class tax, 
and, consequently, contrary to public policy and the spirit of our 
political institution. 

“But the worst offenses of the Fifty-third Congress were those 
against the currency. The opportunity to put the National cur- 
rency and credit upon a stable, invulnerable foundation was one 
which statesmen would have been quick and earnest to seize and 
turn to the best account. Congress, however, not only did little 


‘ with respect to this important matter which it should have done, 


but much that it should not have done. ‘The Democratic major- 
ity deserves no credit for repealing the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Silver Act; not only were Republican votes needed to 
secure its repeal, but neither Democrats nor Republicans would 


Nhave repealed it had it not been for the resolute position of the 
\ 


President, who, wisely and courageously, rejecting all plans of 
compromise, insisted upon absolute repeal. It was his demand, 
supported by that of the country, which alone secured repeal. 

“While yielding reluctant compliance with the people’s and 
the President’s demand for the cessation of ruinous silver pur- 
chases under the Act of 1890, the Fifty-third Congress, Democrats, 
Republicans, and Populists, agreed to one scheme after another 
to force the currency to a debased silver basis, and they were 
prevented doing it only by the President’s veto of the Seigniorage 
Bill. ‘The subsequent refusal of House and Senate to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to substitute a gold bond, at 3 per 
cent., for the coin bond, at 334 per cent., taken by the syndicate, 
was wholly consistent with the policy of Congress to force the 
Government to a silver basis. In this refusal, which was a direct 
blow at the National credit and which inflicted a direct loss of 
more than $16,000,000 upon the Treasury, Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats united. 

“The Fifty-third Congress was one of the most extravagant 
that was ever assembled at the Capitol, and some of its most 
flagrant and indefensible appropriations have been made by the 
Senate since that body ceased to havea Democratic majority. If 
no more serious offense than that of extravagance could be laid 
at the door of the Senate it would be well, but it is notorious that 
some of its most prominent members reasonably incurred the sus- 
picion of having been guilty of venality in respect to iniquitous 
trust legislation. 

“If there is anything creditable to be ascribed to the Fifty-third 
Congress, it appears to be nothing more than the repeal of the 
unfair Federal Election Law. ‘That was an act of statesmanship, 
and one wholly creditable to the majority. As for the rest, noth- 
ing in the record of the Fifty-third Congress will appear so ad- 
mirable as its act of final adjournment to-day. It has been not 
only an incompetent Congress: it has been one at odds with pub- 
lic policy ; one indifferent or opposed to the country’s most im- 
portant interests."— 7he Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


A NEW POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


M* BISSELL has retired from Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet, 
and Mr. W. L. Wilson, of West Virginia, the author of 
the new Tariff Law, has been appointed as Mr. Bissell’s successor 
in the Post-Office Department. The resignation of Mr. Bissell 
caused no surprise, having been foreshadowed in Washington des- 
patches weeks ago. The reasons for his resignation are said to be 
of a private and business nature, his relations with the President 
and his associates in the Cabinet being cordial and harmonious. 
As there have been rumors in the Press of other changes in the 
Cabinet, interest attaches to the following statement made by 
Mr. Bissell toa reporter: ‘“‘ Perhaps I may now say that all rumors 
of disagreement between the President and any of his Cabinet 
have been without foundation. I doubt if there ever was a more 
harmonious Cabinet than the present one, and its members are a 
unit in support of the President on every public question.” 
Regarding Mr. Bissell’s success in his two years’ tenure of 
office, and Representative Wilson's fitness for the post, consider- 
able difference of opinion is exhibited in the Press comments. 
We append three extracts, one from a Republican, one from a 
Democratic, and one from an Independent journal 
“In addition to administrative ability and a very intelligent 
grasp of the general principles of his important office, Mr. Bissell 
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has contributed to the success of the Administration more largely 
than any other Cabinet officer in the application of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s long-cherished and frequently-avowed principles as to 
civil-service reform 

“The President has made an excellent 
Bissell’s successor. 


nomination for Mr. 
The Hon. William L. Wilson has proved his 
high character and his unselfish fidelity to principle, as well as 
his commanding ability. Since he has not been reelected to Con- 
gress, it is a matter for public congratulation that the country 
will have the benefit of his services in the Cabinet. And he will 
bring to his office precisely the strength that is most valuable 

“Mr. Wilson is in the best sense a man of the people. He has 
strong confidence in the good sense and honesty of the people 
when thoroughly informed; he has a peculiarly wide and intimate 
acquaintance with the people in every part of the country, and 
he enjoys their sympathetic and admiring confidence.”—7he 
Times (Dem.), New York. 


“Mr. Bissell has not been asuccess as Postmaster-General. 
is not without ability, 


He 
He isagood lawyer, and in some branches 
of administrative work would fully meet the requirements. But 
he was called to a department which demands the largest business 
capacity and executive force, and he had the misfortune of fol- 
lowing Mr. Wanamaker, who was peculiarly distinguished for 
both. It was inevitable that Mr. Bissell should suffer from the 
contrast. Though clever and genial he seems to have been de- 
ficient in tact, and while the drudgery of a laborious office was 
irksome he also chafed in his relations with Congressmen. 

“Mr. Wilson’s appointment will not be criticized as Mr. Bissell’s 
was, upon the ground that it is mere personal favoritism. His 
public standing and reputation justify his selection for Cabinet 
honors. He is a leader of his party, as Mr. Bissell never was, 
and in his personality and public position he measures up to the 
Cabinet stature. Nor will fault be found with the President for 
taking care of him after his defeat before the people. He has 
been devoted to Mr. Cleveland and has earned his gratitude. 
Whatever criticism the appointment elicits will be directed to Mr. 
Wilson’s qualification for the particular place. He is a doc- 
trinaire, a theorist, a debater, and not a man of practical affairs, 
such as is needed for the direction of the postal service. How- 
ever, the lines are organized, and he can tread the beaten paths if 
he cannot strike into new fields."— 7he Press (Rep.), Philadel- 
phia. 


“Regret at the resignation of Postmaster-General Bissell is 
sincere among those who have admired the business-like manner 
in which the Post Office Department has been run under his 
administration. So far as it was possible to apply the principles 
of civil-service reform to the working of the department, the ap- 
plication has been made, and, asa result, departmental conditions 
have improved steadily until there is now but little need for in- 
creasing the scope of post-office reform except as to fourth-class 
postmasters. It may truly be said that Mr. Bissell has been the 
reform leader in the Cabinet, and it is possible, even if slightly 
improbable, that he would, had he remained in office for the full 
term, have lifted even all of the fourth-class appointments out of 
the political mire in which they are almost invariably to be found. 
The departure of Mr. Bissell will not, however, result in any- 
thing like a relapse into former conditions, for Mr. Bissell’s suc- 
cessor will be Representative William L. Wilson, of West Vir- 
ginia, now chairman of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. That Mr. Wilson will be any less of a civil-service 
reformer than Mr. Bissell has been cannot be admitted by any of 
the West Virginian’s friends; intellectually of the highest order, 
and with long practical experience in public affairs, Mr. Wilson 
can be depended upon to teach only the doctrine of good govern- 
ment and may safely be relied upon as one who will put his pre- 
cepts into practise.”"—7he Star (/nd.), Washington. 





TRINITY CHURCH REBUKED BY THE COURT. 


HE recent controversy over the treatment of its tenement- 
house tenants by the New York Trinity Corporation is 
likely to be revived by the adverse decision rendered in the State 
Court of Appeals in the suit brought by the Health Board against 
Trinity for refusing to comply with the law which provides for 
the supply of water on every floor of a tenement-house. The 
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facts of the case are briefly as follows: The Health Board re- 
quired the Trinity Corporation, in conformity with the Sanitary 
Code, to provide a supply of water for domestic use on certain 
floors of a number of tenements owned by it. By disregarding 
this order, Trinity rendered itself liable to a fine, and the action 
was brought to recover the amount of the fine. At the trial it 
was claimed by Trinity that the houses in question were not ten- 
ement-houses, but dwelling-houses constructed many years ago 
in the old-fashioned style, and never altered internally so as to 
convert them into tenement-houses. It was further claimed that 
the buildings are in a “transition neighborhood,” which will be 
shortly required for business structures, and hence are not within 
the reason of the statute covering tenement-houses. The consti- 
tutionality of the statute was also questioned. The case was de- 
cided against Trinity, and an appeal was made to the Court of 
Appeals, which has just upheld the decision of the trial court. 
The houses are declared to be tenements, and the demand of the 
Health Board entirely reasonable. On this pojnt the Court says: 


“The learned counsel for the defendant asks where this class of 
legislation is to stop. Would it be contended that the owners of 
such houses could be compelled to furnish each room with a bath- 
tub and all the appliances that are to be found in a modern and 
well-appointed hotel? Isthere to be a bathroom and water-closet 
to each room, and every closet to be a model of the very latest 
improvement? To which I should answer, Certainly not. That 
would be so clearly unreasonable that no court, in my belief, 
could be found which would uphold such legislation, and it seems 
to me equally clear that no Legislature could be found that would 
enactit.... 

“We think that in this case it is not a mere matter of conve- 
nience of the tenants as to where they shall obtain their supply of 
water. Simple convenience, we admit, would not authorize the 
passage of this kind of legislation. But where it is obvious that 
without the convenience of an appliance for the supply of water 
on the various floors of these tenement-houses, there will be 
scarcely any but the most limited and scanty use of the water 
itself, which must be carried from the yards below, and when we 
must admit that the free use of water tends directly and imme- 
diately toward the sustaining of the health of the individual and 


_ the prevention of disease arising from filth, either of the person 


or in the surrounding habitation, then we must conclude that it is 
more than a mere matter of convenience in the use of water which 
is involved in the decision of thiscase. The absence of the water 
tends directly toward the breeding of disease, and its presence is 
healthful and humanizing.” 


Commenting on this decision, 7he New York Evening Post, 
which defended the Trinity Corporation against the recent attacks 
upon it, regrets that the interference of the courts should have 
been required to enforce such a moderate demand. It says: 


“It is not very creditable to Trinity Church that it should have 
fought up to the Court of Appeals an order of the Board of Health 
directing it to put water on every floor of two houses in Charlton 
Street. Its defense was worthy of Dodson & Fogg, for it con- 
sisted in the allegation that the houses were not built as tenement- 
houses, and were not ‘tenement-houses’ within the statute, but 
simply old-fashioned dwelling-houses let out in floors to families, 
who all had the privilege of access to hydrants in the back yards, 
from which they could draw their water on Winter mornings. In 
one there were three families, and in the other six. The Court 
of Appeals has dismissed the church’s appeal, but it is melan- 
choly that a court of law should have had to pass on it, for what 
better use of the church’s money could have been made than sup- 
plying the poor with water, and what worse presentation of 
Christianity to the poor could have been made than the spectacle 
of a rich church denying water to the poor, on the plea of ex- 
pense? There is somebody connected with Trinity Church who 
forgets that it is the duty of a church to set a good example of 
Christian virtues, and not simply to show a good leger.” 


The New York Times has this to say with regard to the “state 
of transition” argument: 


“ According to the Court of Appeals—a somewhat finicky body, 
indeed, and yet not without a certain standing—the words ‘in a 
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state of transition’ get stretched all out of shape when an effort is 
made to extend them over a period of thirty-one years. Some of 
Trinity’s tenements, it seems, ceased to be ordinary dwelling- 
houses away back in 1864, and ever since then their occupants 
have remained in a condition of dreadful uncertainty—and thirst 
—owing to the fact that at any moment lofty structures of stone 
and iron were likely to spring up among them. Successive 
Boards of Health, all strangely impatient, have suggested silly 
things like water-taps and whitewash; the newspapers, year after 
year, have contained pictures of foul hovels—usually with an un- 
dertaker’s cart stationed before the doors—all labeled ‘A Trinity 
Tenement-House,’ but never were the explanatory words ‘in a 
state of transition’ added to the legend; and now the Court of 
Appeals has banded itself with these and other like disturbers 
of the peace—of Trustees—and has put down on paper and at 
great length its views on matters of sanitation, decency, and 
convenience, which any Trustee—of Trinity—would have told it 
were distinctively and exclusively subjects for private consider- 
ation and determination, interesting the public in no possible 
way, and about which, therefore, there should be no discussion 
except at regular stated meetings of the corporation. This is all 
very painful; somebody has been doing wrong. Either the Trin- 
ity Trustees have persistently violated and obstinately defied a 
just and necessary law, or the Court of Appeals is lending the 
weight of its authority to an oppressive, unconstitutional, and 
iniquitous infringement of private rights. Which is it?” 





BIMETALISM NOT A DELUSION. 


HE English economist MacLeod’s vigorous statement* of 
the objections to bimetalism in 7he Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, London, for November, which statement was an answer 
to a challenge from the bimetalist camp, is the subject of a brief 
but strong criticism contributed to the February number of the 
same magazine by Edward Tuck, a prominent bimetalist writer. 
He cites the cardinal propositions of the MacLeod argument, and 
attempts to overthrow them in the light, not only of historical 
experience, but of the fundamental economic doctrines formulated 
in Mr. MacLeod’s own standard work on banking and currency. 
Referring to the contention that “it is the market-value of the 
metals which regulates the relative value of the coins,” and that 
“the fixed legal ratio between the coins never had the slightest 
effect on the relative market-value of the metals,” from which 
Mr. MacLeod drew the conclusion that bimetalism, which seeks 
to regulate the value of gold and silver by law, is a delusion, a 
mere revival of the exploded notion that the Jaw can determine 
the value of commodities generally, Mr. Tuck writes: 


“Primarily, we decline to admit that money is a commodity, or 
that there is a market-value of the money metals (or metal) dif- 
ferent from the legal value. Gold was acommodity before it was 
used as money, just as silver has become a commodity since it 
ceased to be money. Commodities have a price, but money has 
not. Money makes the price of all commodities, but is itself 
without price. The price of commodities varies with variations 
in the demand for them ; the demand for money, or for bullion to 
be converted into money at the invariable Mint price, is insatia- 
ble. An ounce of gold is always worth 3/. 17s. gd., because the 
law requires the Mint to give that price forit. The value of gold 
bullion is necessarily measured by the quantity of coin it will 
make, and there can be no value which will prevail against the 
Mint value. If a mountain of gold were discovered to-morrow, 
it could only be appraised by supposing it converted into coin at 
the rate fixed by law. We can conceive of no other method of 
measuring its value. 

“There is no price list of gold, because ingot and coin are the 
same thing. The State subdivides the ingot into pieces of con- 
venient sizes, certifies their weight and fineness, and they then 
become coins and legal-tender money. At the present time 
silver bullion has a market-value, or price, because it is no longer 
a money metal. But no one speaks of the value or price of silver 
five-franc pieces in France, or of silver thalers in Germany, be- 
cause these silver pieces are money, they make their own price, 


*See summary in THE LITERARY DIGEST of December 22, 1894. 
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and as money are worth their face value as fixed by law, inde- 
pendently of the market-value of the now degraded metal of 
which they are composed. They are worth just what gold pieces 
of the same nominal value are worth, though they are not con- 
vertible into, or redeemable in, gold. In England, twenty 
shillings are synonymous with a pound sterling, although the 
shillings are all of silver and the pound is of gold. What be- 
comes, in these circumstances, of Mr. MacLeod’s affirmation that 
‘it is the market-value of the metals which regulates the relative 
value of the coins’? 

“The statement as to the impossibility of fixing the value of 
commodities by legislation is doubtless applicable to silver while 
it remains a mere commodity, dethroned from its historic seat as 
a precious metal, and without the same legislative sanction to fix 
its money-value, its debt-paying power, which gold enjoys and 
on which gold depends for its seeming fixity.” 


Mr. Tuck then appeals to the definition of “value” given in Mr. 
MacLeod’s “Theory and Practise of Banking” in support of his 
argument. Value, according to Mr. MacLeod, depends, not on 
cost, but on exchangeability alone. Adopting this theory, Mr. 
Tuck says that the fixity in the so-called intrinsic value of gold 
is due to the statutory immutability of the debt-paying power, 
the exchangeability of a certain number of grains of gold bul- 
lion. Gold may be scarce or abundant, but its value, its ex- 
changeability for debt, never varies. Yet it is arbitrary legisla- 
tive enactment that fixes the value of the goldcoins. Mr. Tuck 
continues : 


“Accepting Mr. MacLeod’s theory of value as based on ex- 
changeability, to what inevitable conclusion are we led as to the 
ensuing relative value of the two metals under a bimetalic régzme? 
We find that 15% ounces of silver and one ounce of gold become 
by law, and in fact, exchangeable for, and equal to, the same 
amount of debt ; and consequently, being equal to and exchange- 
able for the same thing, they become equal to and exchangeable 
for each other, in accordance with the axiom quoted by Mr. 
MacLeod in his treatise, that ¢Azmgs which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other. His own theory of value allows 
us in this deduction to leave out all question of cost of production. 
and to base our conclusion on exchangeability alone. This con- 
clusion is the only logical one, but it is diametrically opposed to 
that arrived at by him in his article against bimetalism. We can 
only escape from it by assuming that there might be some other 
demand for one of the two metals which would preponderate 
over the debt-paying, monetary demand. But this latter is so 
universal, so insatiable, so eternal, that the demand for the legal- 
tender metals for other than monetary purposes is minute in com- 
parison, and can only create variable oscillations around the stat- 
utory rate of equivalence as long as the unlimited monetary de- 
mand exists.” 


According to Mr. Tuck. the demand of the bimetalist is merely 
that the law shall declare the two metals to be of the same utility 


in debt-paying power, in 
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tention that history has 
proved the impossibility 
of maintaining parity be- 





tween the two metals at 
a fixed ratio, Mr. Tuck 
remarks: 

“[Mr. MacLeod] 
makes no allowance for 
the very important fact 
that in all past experience 
there have been two or 

















—The Denver Daily News, in connection 
with report of Germany’s vote for an inter- 
national monetary conference. 
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‘ 


more ‘legal ratios’ coexisting in the world, and that the conse- 
quent disaccord has accounted for the seeming inadequacy of law 
to maintain the fixed legal ratio and concurrent simultaneous cir- 
culation of the two metals equally in all countries. The fact that 
different legal ratios cannot coexist with absolute success is no 
evidence that a single and uniform ratio for the important com- 
mercial countries would not ensure practical parity. 

“In the five centuries of experience referred to by Mr. MacLeod 
during which gold (or silver) has at times disappeared from the 
circulation of different bimetallic countries, where has it gone? 
Always to some other country where it was exchangeable under 
a different legal ratio for a larger amount of debt (as compared 
with the alternate metal) than in the country from which it emi- 
grated.” 

Under an international agreement, Mr. Tuck argues, tempo- 
rary disappearances of either metal would be impossible, for all 
important preferences for one metal over another would be oblit- 
erated. Finally, Mr. MacLeod's.contention that, if an interna- 
tional agreement were made, gold would entirely disappear from 
circulation, silver remaining the sole metallic currency, is met by 
Mr. Tuck as follows: 


“Where would the gold go and to what use would its owners 
apply it? Who would be willing to pay storage and lose interest 
on this enormous inert hoard? The precious metals have never 
yet flowed in large volume from one country to another except to 
fulfil the mission of ‘legal tender’ for debt—the highest, noblest, 
and most valuable function that metal can perform, Destroy the 
value of either metal as ‘legal tender’ in the chief countries of the 
world, and it may sell at 35 to 1, or even at a lower ratio, com- 
pared with the alternate metal, for it will then have only such 
value as its inferior and minor utilities create for it.” 


WAR ON THE DEPARTMENT STORES. 


A STRONG movement is on foot among the retail dealers in 
several lines of trade to oppose the enlargement of the 
scope of the department or combination stores. Originally these 
stores dealt in dry-goods alone, but gradually their scope has 
been extended to such proportions that almost every imaginable 
article of merchandise is offered for sale by them at “bargain 
prices.” The murmurs of discontent among the injured retail 
dealers have had no effect on the growth of the combination store, 
and it is now proposed to organize a vigorous campaign against 
it. The immediate cause of the present agitation is the decision 
of the proprietors of the department stores to take up groceries 
and canned meats. The retail grocers and butchers are alarmed 
at the consequences to their trade, and have, in their organs and 
meetings, declared war on their rivals. Resolutions have been 
passed favoring a systematic boycott of the department stores by 
the families and sympathizers of the grocers and butchers, while 
in some quarters legal interference is suggested as the remedy for 
the alleged abuse. Dealers in china and glassware, liquor-deal- 
ers, and other traders are in full sympathy with the movement 
and ready to cooperate in making the boycott successful. 
Considerable attention has been given to this agitation by the 
daily Press, and we select some of the more comprehensive com- 
ments. Preceding these are comments of the trade organs of the 
retail grocers, from which the reader will obtain a good idea of 


the position of the leaders of the anti-department store crusaders. 


Monopolizing Everything Through Greed.—“ Among the many 
dangers that confront the grocery business there is at present 
none greater or more important than the question of the depart- 
ment store. This menace threatens not alone the retail grocer, 
but the wholesale grocer as well. The successful issue of the de- 
partment-store idea as it relates to groceries and as it is practised 
at this moment all over the land means ruination to thousands of 
retail grocers and to very many jobbing houses. ; 

“The wholesale grocer and the retail grocer have been friends 
too long to be separated or estranged from each other by the 
antics of a few cranks. The ‘smart Alec’ among the retail 
grocers is his own and their worst enemy. Retail grocers who 
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through selfishness or ignorance would be concerned in a scheme 
to undermine or to do away with the wholesale grocer is an 
enemy to his fellow retailers and should receive but little atten- 
tion and encouragement at their hands. This is an age of mutu- 
ality of interests. The retailer and the jobber must work con- 
jointly and harmoniously against all who threaten to invade their 
rights and undermine their business. They can find no better 
opportunity for union than in promptly checking and vigorously 
opposing those who through greed would monopolize everything 
and take the bread from those who toil hard, incessantly, and 
we might say eternally, in the vain endeavor to get rich in the 
grocery business. ‘The department store is the common enemy 
of all engaged in the grocery business.”—/nter-State Grocer, 
St. Louts. 


Necessary to Resist Concentration.—‘ The sword of Damocles 
was never more threatening and, to quote the language of a well- 
known statesman, there is no disguising the fact that in this vear 
of grace 1895, the American retail grocer, as well as his brother 
in Canada, is ‘face to face with a condition and not a theory.’ 
The tendency of the time is toward concentration and combina- 
tion, and no two worse elements ever stood together and blocked 
the path of commercial prosperity. We have seen its evils in 
other trades. Look at the condition of the butcher business to- 
day; why, almost two thirds of the retail butchers of the United 
States are at this time nothing more or less than the creatures of 
four, five, or six large wholesalers in Chicago, who have inch by 
inch and octopus-like extended their ramifications over the entire 
country. While these conditions were working themselves out 
the butchers simply looked on. They said nothing and did not 


- even saw wood. Is the experience of the retail grocer to be the 


same? We hope not. We have more respect for their intelli- 
gence and business capacity than to think that such a thing is 
possible. 

“What the retailer must do is, meet the department man on his 
own level. He must tell the wholesaler to choose between him 
or his new rival.”— 7he Retazl Grocer’s Advocate, New York. 


A Vain Struggle Against Modern Tendencies.—‘‘ There are 
evils attaching to the general store business, but they are only 
the evils which in every branch of trade and industry are to be 
found in the development of modern capitalism and the concen- 
tration of industry. The charges which are now brought against 
these stores are almost identically those which were urged 
against labor-saving machinery at the time of its introduction. 
The defense of the great merchants is almost the same as that of 
the introducers of machinery. A few may suffer from lack of 
employment, though probably the sphere of employment has 
been extended. The many gain by the cheapening of the neces- 
saries of life. 

“Protest against this progressive concentration of commerce 
is as hopeless of practical effect as it is destitute of just excuse. 
The department stores are only one manifestation of the central- 
izing tendencies of the age. The rural districts suffer because 
people flock to the cities to live, where more can be seen, pos- 
sessed, and enjoyed. Merchants in country towns within sixty 
miles of a great city suffer because their neighbors go to the city 
to shop. Merchants in the residence quarters of cities complain 
because people go downtown to buy goods. And so it goes. 
The dominant force in this whirling world of industry and com- 
merce is centripetal. Everything tends to the center. 

“It is easy to make out a plausible indictment of department 
stores as it is easy to draw a plausible indictment of labor-saving 
machinery. But the benefits of each to humanity as a whole 
vastly outweigh any temporary injury which either may have 
done to a limited number of individuals. Both have come to 
stay, and the stores are here and are growing because of irresist- 
ible economic forces. Neither mass meetings, statutes, nor news- 
paper letters will do away with them, and it would not be fortu- 
nate for the people if they would.”—7he Times, Chicago. 


The Day of the Retailer Not Past.—‘‘ From the original dry- 
goods store has grown a place where supplies of shoes, men’s and 
boys’ clothing, upholstery, furniture, carpet, kitchen appoint- 
ments, china and glassware are kept. In some other cities 
harness and carriages, hardware, jewelry, books and stationery, 
and now groceries belong to the outfit, and so long as the mer- 
chant’s trade increases and his profits grow by the process, he 
will continue to add to his establishment. Who shall say that he 
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will not soon be furnishing and maintaining not only the house- 
hold supplies, but also the domiciles themselves, or that he may 
not find tenants for empty houses? And may he not include in 
his store medicines and coffins, and doctors, or even lawyers and 
plumbers, carpenters and locksmiths, and perhaps hired girls, to 
say nothing of coal and wood, insurance, and a host of other 
things? His departments are already many, but the supply of 
opportunities for future enlargement has not been exhausted. 

“This systematic widening of the range of the merchant's bus- 
iness is bound to go on. It is profitable thus far because it is 
advantageous and convenient for the public. But there is need 
of caution. Not all men are capable of managing large depart- 
ment stores, and the bubble is likely to burst for some of the am- 
bitious managers. At any rate the day of the store with a single 
line of goods has not passed, nor is there any danger that the use- 
fulness or profit of the man who confines his energies to a single 
and well-defined pursuit will soon be destroyed.”— 7he Dispatch, 
Columbus. 


Hurts Few and Serves Many.—‘‘On the whole it has to be 
admitted that the public gains by this concentration of the retail 
trade in department stores. Individuals must suffer, and often 
very sadly, from it. Small dealers are being crowded to the wall 
and forced to seek a livelihood in new ways, many of them find- 
ing places as heads of departments and salesmen in the great es- 
tablishments whose growth has crushed them. The spectacle in 
some of its aspects is not pleasant to contemplate, and yet as 
society is now constituted each great movement is made at the 
sacrifice of individual interests. The development of the depart- 
ment store has cost less than the substitution of the large corpora- 
tion for the small manufacturer, or the introduction of any of the 
more important improvements in machinery. The relentless de- 
struction of the individual which competition carries with it has 
an offset when we make the good of the whole the standard in 
considering these great changes in business methods the world 
has experienced during the last half-century. They have added 
to the pleasure and the comfort of living, and have made the 
day’s work of the toiler more remunerative in the necessities and 
luxuries it brings him. The department store sorely hurts the 
few, but it attracts and serves the many, and so finds its reason 
for being. It isa development beyond the power of legislation 
to control. 

““And yet the department store probably has its natural limits, 
for there is almost certain to be a point beyond which this ex- 
pansion of trade under one management will cease to be profita- 
ble. Human capacity is far from infinite, and the point beyond 
which that careful oversight by the responsible head, without 
which no business can succeed, is practically impossible, must be 
reached some time. ‘This matter of expansion will adjust itself 
as experience demonstrates the limits of profitable combination.” 


—The Republican, Springfield. 


Retailers’ Injury May Not Be Great.—‘‘It is useless to com- 
plain that a store sells goods toocheaply, or to aver that shoppers 
should pay more for their purchases in order to allow a small 
trader to live. Such a policy if practically carried out would stop 
progress. Nor is it always correct to say that by this process the 
small trader is deprived of a livelihood. In many cases, and per- 
haps in most, he may accept service under the large firm and re- 
ceive steadily the same amount which he before tried to earn 
precariously as an independent shopkeeper. Cheapness, if not 
accompanied by a deterioration in quality, is the one thing for 
which the whole shopping community is in search. 

“‘As to the effect of the movement upon the retail grocery stores 
it is too early to speak with exactness. Many retail grocers fear 
that they may be driven out of business; and some of them un- 
doubtedly will be. These department stores have not as yet 
managed to keep a full line of such goods as are usually found 
in retail groceries. Only what are called shelf goods, such as 
canned meats, fish, and vegetables, are as yet sold by the depart- 
ment houses. The keeping of heavy, bulky, or liquid goods 
would demand a rearrangement of such stores. This leaves to 
the retail grocers in any case the sale of flour, mackerel, sugar, 
molasses, and similar things; but it is upon the former, or shelf 
goods, that the grocers rely for a living profit. The more com- 
mon and bulky things, those describable with more exactness as 
the necessaries of life, are sold at what the grocers think but a 
slight advance upon the cost. Considering the worst that may 
happen, and supposing the trade in canned goods and similar 
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articles to be taken entirely away from the retailers, there would 
be failures in some cases and an abandonment of business in 
others. As, however, the community must consume sugar and 
flour, there would always be enough retail grocery shops to sup- 
ply these, even under our extreme assumption. There might be 
a compromise between low profits and distance, so that enough 
of such shops would remain to supply each neighborhood. But 
since the consumption of the better kinds of food in prosperous 
times increases faster than population, it may yet be found that 
department stores selling those better kinds of groceries have 
only supplied the increased demand, leaving the trade of the 
corner grocery much as before.”— 7he Evening Post, New York. 


PREVENTION OF TRAIN-ROBBERIES. 


RAIN-ROBBERIES are not as frequent now as they were 
several months ago, yet hardly a week passes in which no 
attempt is made to hold up a train somewhere within the United 
States territory. Indian Territory and Oklahoma are regarded 
as the train-robbers’ paradise, but Arkansas and other States 
have also suffered greatly from train-robbing and train-wrecking. 
The Oklahoma Legislature has under consideration a bill making 
attempts at train-robbery punishable by death, while Congress is 
expected to amend the law against mail-robbery so as include 
train-robberies in its provisions and thus enable Federal authori 
ties to deal with these crimes wherever committed. In addition 
to legislative proposals, suggestions are made by writers in the 


Press for such changes in the “make-up” of trains as shall render 


train-robbing extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
5, 3. 


in command in Oklahoma, writes an 


Lieutenant 
Knight, of the Third United States Cavalry, who has been 
article on “How to Repel 
Train-Robbers” in 7he North American Review, February, New 
York, proposing a simple and inexpensive change in the ‘“make- 
up” of trains, which, he believes, will prove an effectual obstacle 
to train-robberies. He begins by showing the facilities afforded 


to the robbers by the present “‘make-up” of trains west of the 


Mississippi and Ohio rivers: 


“Without an exception 





says Lieutenant Knight], so far as ] 
have ever seen or been able to ascertain, the express train is made 
up in the following order, 


viz., engine, tender, express or bag- 


gage cars, second-class coaches, first-class coaches, and, possibly, 
sleeping-cars. 


The general plan of attack is for one or pos- 
sibly two members of the band to board the ‘blind-baggage’ or 
forward platform of the car next to the tender, at 
station or other stopping-place ; 


some small 
then, at the opportune moment, 
to climb over the tender and cause the engineer, at the muzzles 
of their guns, to stop the train at some appointed place—usually 


some long trestle or deep ravine. Then either the engineer or 
fireman, or possibly both, are made to dismount from their cab 
and go back to the express car, and call upon the messenger to 
open the door. If the latter does not comply promptly with the 
request then the door is forced by battering or by explosives. 
that remains to be 
cleared away is as to the amount of money and valuables that 


has on his run. As to 


Successful thus far, the only other doubt 


how the robbers have 
guessed in the past, let the ‘Profit and Loss Account’ of the sev- 


the messenger 
eral express companies show 


This work, continues the writer, occupies but a few minutes. 
Generally the passengers remain ignorant of the attack, but even 
The rob- 


rain is brought to a stand- 


when they are made aware of it, nothing can be done. 
bers are covered by darkness, and the 
still on a trestle, so that no aid can come from the rear coaches. 
] 


The solution of the problem, according to the writer, is this: 


“It may safely be assumed that the 


‘ 


point of attack’ is the en- 
Why then not separate them as 
much as possible, by putting the express car ¢he /as¢ in the train ? 


gine and then the express car. 


Have alarm-bells in each coach and sleeper, which can be rung 
by the express messenger when ie is directed or requested, at 
this unusual time and place, to open the door of his car. In 
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each coach and sleeper have, in a glass-front case, similar to 
those now in use for the axe and saw, two repeating shotguns, 
each magazine containing five buckshot cartridges, thus giving 
from six to twelve niost effective weapons into the hands of the 
train crew and passengers. The alarm-bells should be electric, 
though it is believed that the ordinary cord bell could be made to 
serve the purpose. When the messenger sounds his tocsin of 
war, there would soon be a sufficient force of brave men at the 
express car to give the robbers a warm welcome. For the latte 
to cover the engine cab and each door and side of each coach o1 
sleeper, would require a force of men too great in numbers to 
make ‘the divide’ profitable. Besides the greater number of ac- 
complices or principals, the greater the chances of a capture and 
the possibilities of some one turning ‘State’s evidence.’ 

‘““Under such an arrangement in the make-up of a train, should 
the rear or express car be the sole point of attack, then the first 
step would be to cut this car loose from the train, and then loot 
it. The automatic air-brake would give the alarm to the en- 
gineer, and he, in turn, to the coaches, or, better still, the con- 
cealed electric wire could be so arranged as to sound the alarm 
when the car parted from the train. Should the engine, as in the 
past, be the first point of attack, then the crew and passengers 
(armed) have the advantage of being between the forces of rob- 
bers, and, with every probability, can throw the greater number 
in the fight, and, Napoleon-like, repulse or defeat in detail.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE wild horses have madea great clattering of hoofs but no record. 


The Tribune, Detroit 
THE national flower is the golden rod of the bankers The Dispatch, 
Chicago . 


honest money requires an expianatory d agram, now that 


THE term “ 
t} Z7imes, Denver. 


e goldites have appropriated it 1 he 
THERE came to the Senate a bill from the House 

And they wondered if dreams came true; 
llas a wee little mouse ; 


And it lay there as st . 
And they wondered if dreams came true; 

The Senate amended, while the railroads attended, 
As the lobbyists gave them the cue 

And they pati 


And the dream of the people—why, 


hed and they grilled it, till finally they killed it, 


of course it came true 
The Globe, St. Paul. 


‘*T WONDER,” said the burglar, slipping the contents of the safe into a 


sack, “if I oughtn’t honestly to pay an income tax on this! The Tribune, 
CHICA 

MR. GRESHAM should prohibit the importation of French counts, and 
Congress should immediately put an export duty on American heiresses 


The Journal, Detroit 


‘l EXPECT,” said the enthusiastic woman, ‘*’ torank as one « ce I V 
ilizers before I get through.” 

‘* Yes,” said the man with the crawling mentality ‘‘It seems ter me 

1ere’s a good many more ladies doin’ that now than air tendin’ to thei 


uses, We’regittin’ too many civilizers an’ not enou 


gh plain Ann Elizas. 
The Star, Washington 


FRANCE has put up the bars against our cattle, but her latchstring is still 
out for our heiresses The 


Herald, / 


sfon 


DEAR old P. B.S! 
once said: “I believe in 
women’s suffrage 
suffer. We men have to. 

Herald, Elizabeth, N./ 


THE Women’s Congress 
it Washington seems to be 
1 fa T t the pera i 

vel ise } Phere 
irea od many len who 

K ft it lomes gov 

ernment can be best ad 
ninistered on hat plan, 
only the nsist that the 
membership Df the upper 
ouse shall be masculine 


é i that of the lower house 
feminine The Advertiser, 
Boston. 

“SYMPATHY strikes” are 


those in which the 





public 
sympathy 
with the strikers The 
News, Indianapolis. 


gets out of all 


SVENGALI ROTHSCHILD HYPNOTIZES 
CLEVELAND. 
~lhe Denver Republican. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


PROFESSOR SKEAT’S CHAUCER AS VIEWED 
BY PROFESSOR LOUNSBURY. 


“AY that poetry is not a dynamic force in literature? Dan 
Chaucer died five hundred years ago— 
** Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 
‘The spacious times of Great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still—”’ 

and to-day the literary savants of England and America are 
busily engaged in interpreting the items of his rich bequest’to the 
ages. Among the most eminent Old English and Chaucerian 
scholars and constructionists are Prof. Walter W. Skeat, of Cam- 
bridge, England, and Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, of Yale, America. 
The Clarendon Press has just issued Professor Skeat’s ‘Complete 
Works of Chaucer,” which will probably take rank with Professor 
Lounsbury’s work. Many other editions purporting to furnish 
complete collections of Chaucer’s productions have appeared, but 
most if not all of them have been pronounced unsatisfactory, al- 
though, says Professor Lounsbury, “it is fair to say of all of them 
that in every case they possess value of a certainsort.” Professor 
Skeat’s edition has been looked for almost impatiently, and now 
that it has been published, its importance may in a sense be 
judged by the fact that Professor Lounsbury devotes to a review 
of it a “first notice” covering more than five columns of The 
Tribune, Sunday, February 24. 

Professor Lounsbury, speaking of the new edition by Professor 
Skeat, says that the present is the first time that a complete text 
of Chaucer has been made up from a careful examination and com- 
parison of the best manuscripts, and has had brought to its rectifi- 
cation the resources of special investigation and wide scholarship. 
Having thus made a complimentary bow to Professor Skeat, Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury, after alluding to the fact that no small share 
of the present work has been already before the public, continues : 


“While most of what new work has been done is due to his 
own independent investigation, he frequently goes out of his 
way to express his obligations to others. He does it indeed on 
occasions when there seems little reason for any acknowledgment. 
With the humility of the true scholar he begs leave, to use his 
own words, ‘to disclaim any merit, not doubting that most of 
what I have said may very likely have been said by others and 
said better;’ and he adds, what he is undoubtedly justified in de- 
claring, that he has ‘often found it less troublesome to consult 
original authorities for myself than to hunt up what others have 
said relative to the passage under consideration. ’ 

“In the light of Professor Skeat’s general practise, the apolo- 
getic explanation just quoted might fairly be deemed to carry to 
excess the modesty of genuine scholarship. As a sort of correc- 
tive to this, it is gratifying, therefore, to be able to point out a 
partial exception to this profusion of acknowledgment of uni- 
versal obligation. I trust I shall not be accused of overstepping 
the bounds of legitimate criticism when I remark that nothing in 
the first three volumes of this work has impressed me more than 
the solicitous care with which Professor Skeat refrains from men- 
tioning my name, when it can decently be avoided, unless it be 
to couple it with a supposed error I have made or tocavil at some 
view lhavetaken. ‘This statement is in no sense true of the final 
volumes; and even in the case of the first three there 1s plenty to 
show that what I have written, though unmentioned, has not 
been overlooked. Indeed, asI turn over the pages of the first 
half of this valuable work I am constantly comforted by the re- 
flection that though lost to sight, I still remain to memory dear. 
Professor Skeat does not hesitate to adopt my facts or to accept 
my conclusions, even when he is most careful to refrain from 
mentioning my name in connection with them. His arguments 
are occasionally directed to controvert something which I have 
said, even when not referring to me as having said it. Modifica- 
tion of opinion previously expressed by him or universally ex- 


- pressed by others can be found in several instances on his pages, 


and they are in accord with the views I have put forth. I do not 
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wish to burden the criticism of the work with personal matter in 
which the public can take but little interest. Still it would be 
distinctly unfair to make assertions of this kind without bringing 
forward some sort of evidence in their support. There are a 
number of instances that might be cited, but I will confine myself 
to two, one concerned with the life of the poet, and the other 
with the text of his writings.” 


We here quote from that part indicated in the last clause of the 
above extract : 


“In the ‘Parliament of Fowls’ in all modern editions occur, in 

the description given of the various birds, the following lines 
‘The swallow, mordrer of the bees smale, 
That maken honey of flowers fresh of hew.’ 

“ Bees, however, is not found in a single manuscript. Eleven 
of the thirteen printed read fow/es, and one its equivalent, 
briddes, that is, ‘birds.’ To represent the swallow as the mur- 
derer of birds, which birds also make honey, was almost aggres- 
sively absurd, and in spite of the weight of authority in favor of 
the reading, was manifestly incorrect. The single remaining 
manuscript read fyes, ‘flies.’ That was also the word found in 
the earfier black-letter editions till the folio of 1561. ‘Then and 
there dees was substituted in its place. Though the genuineness 
of dees was made suspicious on literary grounds by the addition 
in the line following of the somewhat unnecessary information 
that they were in the habit of making honey, the word was ac 
cepted and remained in all subsequent editions. For instance, in 
1888 Professor Skeat brought out a volume containing 
Poems,’ in which the ‘Parliament of Fowls’ was included. In it 
he adhered to the reading which had been in use since 1561 He 
appended, indeed, to the line containing it the following foot- 
note: ‘Bees must be right; but there is no authority for it except 
that of the black-letter editions; thus, ed. 1561 has Bees.’ Here 
again I pointed out in my ‘Studies in Chaucer’ (vol. i., p. 243) 
that dees was certainly wrong as well as unauthorized; that the 
reading //yes of the earlier black-letter editions was correct, and 
to prove it quoted two passages from Chaucer himself—one from 
the Parson’s Tale and the other from the translation of Boethius— 
to the effect that bees were then called flies which made honey 
In Professor Skeat’s present edition #7es now makes its appear- 
ance, but with nothing beyond the mere assurance that it is ‘the 


the ‘ Minor 


right reading ;’ and the briefest of references follows to the same 
passages I had already quoted. 

“Far be it from me, of course, to insinuate that Professor 
Skeat’s knowledge of the facts I have just mentioned, or of 
others I could mention, was derived from me. ‘They were pre 
sumably among those instances in which, as he says, he found it 
less troublesome to consult original authorities for himself than 
hunt up what others have said relative to the passage under con- 
sideration. Still his silence in regard to any connection of mine 
with facts which I was the first to note or views which I was the 
first to put forth naturally forces itself upon my attention when 
contrasted with the fairly effusive way in which he acknowledges 
his obligations to Teutonic scholars.” 


It must by no means be understood that Professor Lounsbury's 
review is throughout a fault-finding one. That is to say, while 
it is made up almost entirely of citations of error, yet due, ample, 
and courteous homage is paid Professor Skeat. We give another 
extract : 


“The following couplet is found in the ‘ House of Fame’ : 


‘Now herkneth, as I have vou seyd, 
What that I mette, or I abreyd.”’ 


“In Professor Skeat’s edition of the ‘Minor Poems’ (p. 211), 
he appended to the last passage quoted the following footnote 
‘Grammar requires seyd, abreyde,; the rime is faise.’ In this 
footnote seyd is doubtless an oversight for seyde, or abreyde for 
abreyd. 


ur 


[here is, of course, something diverting in a man of the 
Nineteenth Century assuring the greatest writer of the Fourteenth 
Century that his grammar is bad because it does not fit in with 
his own views; still more in declaring that one of the greatest 
masters of meter the world has ever known was employing a 
false rime because his editor's theory would suffer a staggering 
blow if it could be regarded as a true one.” 
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WHO PAINTS CHIEFLY THE 
MISERABLE. 
EAN FRANCOIS RAFFAELLI, the 


artist, has a singular taste, but one that has augmented a 


AN ARTIST 


Florentine-Parisian 


valuable branch of painting and has amply relieved him of the 
pains of poverty. He was indeed poor, and doubtless in his case 
destitution was a blessing in disguise, for it made him familiar 
that have 


been studies for his brush. 


with subjects 


Ma LO 


The suburbs of Paris were 
his tramping-ground, and 
there he discovered the 
picturesque side of indi- 
gence. The critic Albert 
Wolff was one of the first 
to notice the extraordinary 
strength of  Raffaélli’s 


work, shortly after the 
Franco-Prussian war. 

Mr. Peixotto contributes 
to The Illustrated Amer- 


zcan (which grants us the 





use of the cuts herewith) 
<S 2 a brief but very interesting 


— , article on Raffaélli. 
RAFFAELLI, BY PEIXOTTO. 


After 
-ORTRAIT OF oa ‘ = 
oe describing the struggles of 
his youth to overcome obstacles to advancement. Mr. Peixotto 


says of him: 


“The pasture-land of Asnieres, the empty lots, a bit of waste 
land, took on astonishing new forms under his brush. And over 
and above he had at hand the very models of his predilection— 
the workman, the 


vagrant, the small 


soldier, the old veteran, 


landholder, the retired 
the rag-picker, the ‘old offender,’ -and 
all that picturesque population of good folk and ‘miserables,’ the 
disinherited, the ‘revolted, 


’ those whose scattered illusions had 
left them resigned, and the undisciplined, living in open revolt 
& I Ss 


with their fellow men. In all the elements at hand, 
now sought his subjects ; 


Raftaélli 
with a marvelous intuition for reality, 
he sought to discover the character 94 


In 1884 Raffaélli for the first time exhibited a large part of 
his work in Paris. Constant refusal at the Salon did not discour 


age him. He hired a shop on the Avenue de 1’Opéra and boldly 


invited the critics to inspect and judge his pictures. His power 
Mr. 


and versatility were at once acknowledged and applauded. 


Peixotto continues 


“He manifested himself both as a dramatist and a humorist, 
causing the public to 
pity the misery of the 
humble, and to smile at 
taken direct 
from Parisian life. 
“There 
thing 


J 


scenes 


was 
both of Balzac 
aul de Kock in his 
work; he searched for 
the character of his 
their 
very marrow, while his 
pencil noted all 
little foibles in 


some- 


ana 


models down to 


their 
most 





jovial fashion. 

“The painter whose 
emotion before scenes 
of suffering one could easily trace, did not renounce the native 
trait, the good-humor of all true Frenchmen. 


ONE OF THE MISERABLE, 


“And his landscapes impressed one as much as his figures. 
With the simple horizon of a Parisian suburb and the chimneys 
of factory buildings smoking into the atmosphere of a rainy gray 
day, he was able to compose pages of exquisite sentiment; so 
true is it that nature is always great for those who know how to 


contemplate and be moved. After the critics came the public, 
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and the works of Raffaélli were sold. So from this exposition of 
the Avenue de 1’Opéra the artist emerged almost popular, with 
thirty thousand francs in his pocket—a fortune for him, 

“ Raffaélli, at that time, wrote in a letter to a friend: 


at Asniéres, whither I was first attracted by the 


‘I dwell 
“ oddities” 
find an existence in the suburbs of every large city. 


who 
I have one 
of those little card-houses, quite fresh and new, and a little gar- 
den fit for an invalid. In acorner two chickens, a rooster, and 
Then there are certain empty lots out here, and 
certain wooden huts inhabited by unheard-of creatures; 


two pigeons. 
there 
are lean horses, wagons without axles, and lost curs wandering 
abou All this / seem to fee/, and it all responds to a need of 
some mournful charm, love of strange silhouettes, also a vague 
sentiment of high philosophy. ‘The smoke, the bald horizon, the 
telegraph wires which part the heaven! . These wires are like the 
lines of a celestial score where sparrows play the notes, and 
where the great winds perform an eternal symphony.’ 

“But Raffaélli was not content to merely see and study. He 
comprehended and expressed the beauty of these sad 


nes, 


con- 
tours,and gardens with- 
out flowers. 


“His 


sketches made at 


and 
Hon 


constitute a com 


views 


fleur 
plete history of the in- 
habitants of a little 
French seaport. 

“Like his types of 
‘Misery in Paris,’ they 
are specimens of his 
double spirit of 
synthesis and scrupu- 


lous analysis. 


In a_ conversation 
with Mr. Peixotto rela- 
tive to the work done 
by American artists in 
said 


Paris, Raffaélli 


that their tendencies 


were too much after 
special French artists, 
but that he thought in 
the future they would 
develop more original- 


ity. He said that he 





should like to see the 


ABSINTHE FIEND 


young American artist = 
come over to France, learn the technical part of his profession, 
receive all he could of the 


artistic spirit, and then return to 


America and find again the first ideas of his youth. He believed 
it was well for them to study in Europe—France, Italy, Spain, 
Holland, 


etc.—and then return to their own country and work 


out their individuality. 


HOW ARE LANGUAGES BEST TAUGHT? 


_ is the best method of teaching a foreign language— 

orally or by the printed book? This question, meta- 
phorically as old as the hills, seems yet far from settlement. 
’rof. John Stuart Blackie believes the 


‘*natural” method, the 


oral, the best. Writing on “The Method of Studying Languages,” 
for Zhe Contemporary Review, February, he argues that in- 
stead of using books and grammar rules, the linguistic teacher 
that it 
is the things themselves, and not the dead symbols of things, 


should commence with giving foreign names to objects 


with which the linguistic faculty of the learner is called to corre- 
spond; that books and grammar have their use in the study of 
languages, but always in a secondary way, as a supplement to 
what direct commerce with the object is inadequate to provide, 
but never as a substitute. From this standpoint he proceeds to 
discuss the science of teaching, up to the point of the philosophy 
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of language and the general laws of comparative philology. In 
this connection he says: 

“That the dramatic or imitative element has worked power- 
fully in the formation of human speech will be plain enough from 
the inspection of any dictionary; such words as hash, smash, 


‘ and dash, could never have been invented to signify their con- 


traries, the outflow of smooth and fluid and gentle forces. 
Closely allied to the vocal expression of outward forces is the 
expression of inward feelings by the same medium: there is 
evidently a certain dramatic propriety in the words groan and 
howl, and roar and wheeze, as vocalizing the inward feelings 
whose presence they indicate. Then when expressions of the 
simplest form are created in this fashion, the teacher can show 
how a fair family of kindred sounds will grow from them as nat- 
urally as the branches from the stem, the leaves from the branches, 
and the blossoms from the buds of the trees.” 


Professor Blackie alludes to the remark of a certain professor, 
that the prominence given to living dialogue is all very well in 
the case of living languages, which are studied for the sake of 
pleasant intercourse with the living, but that in the case of dead 
languages, when we have neither a Cicero nor a Demosthenes to 
hear speaking or to speak to, we learn for the sake of reading 
books, and with books we must begin and end. In answer to this 
Professor Blackie says: 


“This observation from a classical teacher in our great English 
schools may seem natural enough; but it is nothing the less 
false. The words which we read in old Greek and Latin books 
are no doubt dead symbols, but they are symbols of sound, and 
to feel their force fully we must give them voice. If they are not 
alive now as living organs of national expression, we must make 
them alive; we cannot read them with mutual intelligence with- 
out making them alive; a Ciceronian sentence will lose all its 
grand swell and stately dignity if not pronounced; and if they 
must be spoken, all the arguments in favor of the conversational 
method in the case of living languages apply equally to the dead. 
By speaking them they become more intimately a part of our- 
selves; we handle them as a workman handles his tools, and 
shake hands with them as friend shakes hands with friend. In 
studying Hebrew or Sanskrit, if I could find no man to speak to, 
I would speak to myself; as indeed I did when studying Latin at 
Aberdeen some seventy years ago as a raw lad. No man spoke 
to me in Latin, not even the learned Dr. Melvin in learned 
Marischal College; but I declaimed Cicero to myself in my own 
room, and hurled forth his eloquent denunciations against con 
spiracy and treason with as much point and precision as if I had 
a very Catiline bodily before me. To this excellent habit of self- 
instruction in rhetoric I attribute, in no small degree, the com- 
plete mastery of that tongue of lawyers and rulers which I 
achieved at an early period of my life.” 

Since the above article was prepared, news has arrived of the 
death of Professor Blackie, which occurred Mkrch 2. 


Gounod’s Reverence for Mozart and Bach.—‘ Mozart and 
Bach were the composers whom Gounod most revered. He re- 
garded ‘Don Giovanni’ as the most perfect creation of its class, 
and wrote that, ‘if the works of all the greatest masters—Bee- 
thoven’s, Haydn’s, and Mozart’s—were annihilated by an unfore- 
seen cataclysm (as those of the painters might be by a conflagra- 
tion), it would be easy to reconstitute all music with Bach.’ He 
was wont to remark: ‘When I was very young I used to say “I,” 
later on I said “I and Mozart,” then ‘Mozart and I.” Now I say 
“Mozart.”’ Wagner he had but scant patience with, calling him 
a wonderful prodigy, an aberration of genius, a visionary haunted 
by all that is colossal. _‘ With no sense of measure or of propor- 
tion in his mind, he flies beyond the limits of human observation, 
and, face to face with his prodigious endeavors, his gigantic 
labors, and his overwhelming expenditure of latent and hard 
work, one feels tempted to quote to him the cruel remark of 
Agnes to her lover Arnulphe, “‘ Horace in two words would make 
more of it than you.” The true sign of genius is the sober em- 
ployment of one’s means, proportioned to the wealth of one’s 
ideas. When the Emperor Joseph II. said to the composer of 
‘Don Giovanni’ on the first night of its representation, ‘ Your 
opera is very graceful, Herr Mozart, but it has a huge quantity of 
notes,’ Mozart could with justice make the proud reply, ‘ Not one 
too many, sire.” Gounod, recalling this anecdote, adds, ‘Who 
will dare say the same of Wagner?’”— 7e Keynote. 
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HOW RARE BOOKS ARE FOUND. 
— of first editions and of rare copies of books are 


multiplying in this country. Taste in this direction has 
wonderfully increased during the past ten years. Collectors 
abound, and booksellers are on the alert for prizes. One of the 
most successful bibliophiles is Mr. Charles B. Foote, of this city. 
Mr. Foote’s three recent sales have realized more than $20,000, 
and his home is still full of treasures. The poet Stedman lately 
said to a correspondent of 7he Mazl and Express: ‘1 wonder 





that some enterprising newspaper man does not give us Mr. 
Foote’s story as to how his great collection was brought to- 
gether.” Acting on this suggestion, the correspondent inte1 
viewed Mr. Foote and reported the result to his paper, from 
which we quote. Mr. Foote said: 


“T began collecting early in the 80’s._ I started with the deter- 
mination to make a complete collection of the first editions of the 
leading American authors. It was plain at the start that only 
systematic, persistent work would accomplish my purpose. Dur- 
ing the first two and a half years I sent out more than forty thou- 
sand postal cards and letters, and advertised in more than one 
hundred papers and magazines. I wrote to book dealers, libra- 
rians, friends of the various authors, in short, to everybody that 
might be supposed to have one of the rarities that I was after. 
For instance, I wrote to all the living classmates of Poe who were 
with him at West Point, thinking that probably I might pick up 
some of the early Poes among them. I corresponded with the 
living pupils of Longfellow who were with him at Bowdoin, ho 
ing that I might secure through them some of the early and rare 
Longfellow text-books. Both the West Point and Bowdoin cor- 
respondence were in a measure successful. 

“T had a theory that I should find copies of the rare volumes of 
the Boston poets in New England, and accordingly I advertised 
in scores of Eastern daily and weekly papers. It may be inter- 
esting to know that after searching all over the New England 
States I found ‘Fanshawe’ at Wilkesbarre, Pa.; the large copy 
of Lowell’s ‘Poems,’ 1844, at a cross-roads town in Ohio, and 
Peter Parley’s ‘Universal History,’ which Hawthorne edited, in 
San Francisco. 

“The juvenile publications of Hawthorne were practically un- 
known until unearthed some ten years ago by my extensive ad- 
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vertising. When I first began collecting, Mr. Beverly Chew, 
now president of the Grolier Club, gave me a list of the rare 
Hawthornes, and I remember some of the items were as follows: 
‘Grandfather's Chair,’ 
none; ‘Liberty Tree,’ 


one known copy; ‘Famous Old People,’ 
none, 

“In response to my advertising and letters I secured duplicates 
of many of these volumes and was able to furnish them to my 
book-collecting friends who had been searching for them for years 

“My longest, warmest chase was for a book I never found. | 
sought high and low, north, east, south, and west, in cities and 
at cross-roads, for Poe’s first edition of ‘Tamerlane.’ For years 
I maintained the fondest hopes that somehow, in response to al] 
my efforts, a copy would come my way, but the long-wished-for 
rarity never came. It is said by Dibdin, I think, that all collec 
tors are doomed to die disappointed. It is now doubtful whether 
I shall ever find the volume that awakened my greatest ambition. 

““Poe, beyond a doubt, is destined to hold the lead that he has 
always maintained as a favorite among collectors. 
much of tl 


There is so 
the mysterious and intevesting about his personality ; 
his genius was so strange, really unique, and his first editions 
are so scarce and valuable that it must ever be the acme of the 
ambition of the American collector toown a comp] 


ete set of Poe's 
first editions. 1 


Next to Poe comes Hawthorne, and it will require 
There are 
many rarities among the first editions of Whittier and Long- 


a long chase to gather a complete set of Hawthornes. 


fellow—enough to make it a great undertaking to secure complete 
collections. ‘These four authors are the great favorites now and 
will surely long remain so. 

“The prices realized at my recent sales, while clearly indica- 
ting an increased interest in first and rare editions, are not safe 
guides to the collector of to-day. I sought to enhance the value 
of my books in every possible way. To begin with, I was not 
satisfied until I secured a book in the best possible condition 
Often when I had a perfect volume I sought for an ‘uncut’ or 
‘tall’ copy. In many instances I added valuable autograph let- 
ters and manuscripts and had the books bound by famous binders. 
These special features added largely to the value of the collection, 
and the prices are sure to be misleading if these points are not 
taken into consideration 

One of Mr. Foote’s autograph gemsisa letter of John Dickens, 
father of the novelist, and the real original of Wilkins Micawber. 
The letter is addressed to Chapman & Hall, Charles Dickens's 
publishers, asking for renewal of the principal of a note, with a 
promise to bring up the interest. 

We are told that although Mr. Foote has parted with several 
hundred very rare volumes, money could not buy such as he has 


reserved. 


“THE SPEAKER” 
— time ago Mr. Smalley The 


Trzbune, that the English as a class knew nothing and cared 


RAPS US DOWN. 


took occasion to say, in 


nothing about America, or words to that effect. The qualifica 


tion “as aclass,” or its equivalent, is of course necessary to the 


truth of such a statement. Yet out of the class who do know 


and who do care, or who at least ought to know about our litera 
ture and our force in letters, there occasionally steps one who 
says strangely incongruous things about us. 

Hutton 
of the American Committee for the purchase of Carlyle’s house 


at Chelsea Mr. 


Mr. Laurence was recently invited to act as treasurer 


Hutton declined the honor, and in so doing ex 
pressed himself as follows 

There 
that, 


seems to exist in the mother-country a curious notion 
while we have cast off all personal and national allegiance 
to the British Crown, we are still rank Tories and Royalists in 
our devotion to British literature, and that, while we are politi- 
cally a free and independent people, we are still an intellectual 
province of Great Britain, 
great and royal British mind 


and that we must still pay taxes to the 

We leave the acerbity of Mr. Hutton’s remarks to the comment 
of others. Zhe Speaker, London, feels and exhibits indignation 
at them, and in its animadversion utters the following 


“Mr. Hutton goes on to explain the principle upon which he 
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proceeded to get insulted; saying that Englishmen would laugh 
to scorn any attempt to raise money in England for the Curtis 
Memorial at New York. 
island, 


We have the misfortune to 
and some of us don't read the American maga- 
we are And 
not to laugh 
scornfully, but to inquire who Mr. Curtis was, what he did, and 


what memories the Memorial is to keep green. 


Is it so? 
live on an 
zines, but still 


not above the desire of information. 


our first impulse in the event suggested would be, 


“Some of us are under the impression that to this day Ameri 
cans hardly know how big a man they mention when they name 
Edgar Allan Poe. In life they starved, 


lgé 
poisoned him ; in death they gave him over to the tender mercies 
of one Griswold 


11 


maddened, and finally 


And though they speak of him now with some 
respect, and publish his portrait in their magazines, one doubts 
much if his posthumous fame be not altogether the creature of 
the admiration won by his stories and poems in England and 


France, and there generously expressed. 


“The truth is that America has produced many writers whose 
books are exceedingly pleasant to read, but, till now, no man of 
the first rank in literature Jey se. When have named Poe 
and Hawthorne—and affection compels you to include Long- 


you 


fellow, and perhaps Lowell and Holmes—you are forced to come 


down to the Thoreaus and the Irvings. These are delightful in 
their way, but their writings do not make a literature. And a 
thing that cannot be called into existence by the 


any number of 


literature is a 
efforts of Great writers come, 


and often—as with Whitman—are denied recognition while they 


patriotic critics. 


live. Time, too, is not limited as individual lives are: and one 


is very certain America will have its literature yet, if the only 
guarantee be the doctrine of chances. ‘Time, perhaps, will 
evolve a something which can be called an American nation—a 
chemical compound, as it were, and not the mere mechanical 
mixture which of necessity inhabits a country so the 
But for the present, no matter how the Huttons 


and the Howells may clamor against fate, American men of let 


new as 
United States. 


ters owe allegiance to the ancient masters of the English tongue 
not one whit less than their brothers who are British-born, being, 
indeed, in precisely the same degree their descendants and suc- 
cessors. One can hardly doubt that they recognize the fact, 
which was implied in the suggestion which aroused the ire of Mr. 
Hutton. 


superciliousness, shall have undergone a lamentable change if we 


Laurence And we, who are accused of an intolerable 


are not ready to welcome, when he appears, a new Poe, or a new 


Hawthorne. Only we cannot cast out the old gods for the 


sake of the new who may be revealed to us. In the Olympus of 
literature there is room for as many as may come, if only they can 


prove their right to ente 


NOTES. 


ONE of the last survivors of the school of writers that made the beginning 





of this century illustrious in Sweden has passed away in Carl Johan Berg- 
man, who died at Visby, in Gotland, on the 22d ult. He was born at Visby, 
on the 8thof July, 1817, and it is tothe glory and honor of his native island 

at he dedicated most of his talent, as historian, topographer, and poet 
From 1856 to 1890 he was almost uninterruptedly engaged in the preparation 
of works concerned with Gotland, its antiquities, churches, landscape, and 
legends. The best-known collection of his poems appeared in 1882. Berg- 
man was a very interesting specimen of the provincial man of letters who 
ledicates his entire energy to local interests As an authority on the island 
of his birth, with its curious medieval and Hanseatic relics, he was without 


a rival The Atheneum 


Ir is stated that Professor Max Miiller has recently received an illumi- 


1 iment address from India, inclosed in a refoussé silver casket, 


nated par 


which itself represents an Indian manuscript his offering was the re- 
sult of a desire, first among the Pandits or native Sanskrit scholars, to join 
in the congratulations to the great Orientalist on the occasion of his aca- 
demical jubilee Now, however, the address represents the gratitude of 
all educated Indians, Mussulmans, and Parsees, as well as Hindus and 


Indo-Europeans 


The Literary World says: When an author can succeed in capturing the 


attention of the funny paragraph writers, he may consider that he hasat 


tained fame, and his publishers may securely economize on the advertising 


bill of his works. Mr. Du Maurier is in this happy case, and the following 
saspecimen of the jokes that are just now being worked off on the long 
suffering American publi 


tracts and 


vawned the 


, “here are some 
* Thanks,’ 


have you a translation of * Trilby ”? 


ipidemic.—‘* Here,” said the new missionary 
sermons translated into vour native language 


King of Mbwpka ‘By the wav 


of February 23, we inadvertently credited an extract 


Not! In our issue 
lati The Literary World. The 


relative to Mr. Harrison S. Morris's poems to 
o Zhe Dial. 


+ 


credit should have been 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D 


PICTORIAL TELEGRAPHY. 


8 gaa of the most interesting recent developments of electro- 

technics is the process invented by Mr. N. S. Amstutz, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for automatically making a half-tone reproduc- 
tion of a photograph at a distant place. This process was in- 
vented about three years ago, but it has been greatly improved, 
as may be seen by the illustration. 
Fig. 1 is a portrait of the inventor, 
reproduced by the ordinary half-tone 
process. Fig. 2 is the same after 
telegraphic transmission to a distant 
point. Fig. 3 is the transmitted por- 
trait as made three years ago. The 
improvement is evident, and the 
process has almost reached the stage 
where it will be available in daily 
journalism. We quote a description 
of the apparatus from an article by 
Nelson W. Perry in Electriczty, 
New York, February 20: 





“Alexander Graham Bell found 

FIG. 1. that by varying the strength of an 

electric current in consonance with 

sound waves he could transmit articulate speech nearly to the 
ends of the Earth. 

“Edison, Taintor, and Bell found that by causing a stylus at- 
tached to the center of a diaphragm to which words were spoken 
to bear lightly upon a revolving wax cylinder they could engrave 
upon that wax and preserve for all time the characteristics of 
those words. The undulating graved line in the soft matrix 
became the mechanical facsimile of articulate speech, which re- 
quired merely a reversal of the process to reproduce the original 
sound waves. If the diaphragm stylus were allowed to trip over 
the undulatory graved line it would give out spoken words. If it 
were caused to vary the strength of an electric current, those un- 
dulations might be reproduced in sound at a distant point ina 
telephone receiver, or, by causing this current to actuate an 
electro-magnetic device, a duplicate engraved record could be 
made in wax at the distant point, which could be made to utter 
again the original words. 

“The phonograph inscription is the mechanical record of 
sounds. Can we make a mechanical record of light in all its 
various gradations? Certainly, and quite as simply. 

“Many substances undergo changes of solubility which are 
proportional to the intensity of the light to which they are ex- 
posed. One such substance is ordi- 
nary gelatin in which is dissolved 
a little bichromate of potassium. 
This, when exposed to the action of 
light, becomes insoluble in warm 
water, whereas before such expo- 
sure it will be dissolved away. If, 
therefore, we expose such a plate 
beneath a photographic negative, j; 
those portions which are exposed to}! 
the strong light will become totally Hi, 
insoluble; those that are entirely nit 
shielded will remain soluble; and 
those affected by the subdued light 
—the half-tones—will have their 
solubility affected in proportion to 
the amount of light received. It re- 
mains now only to sponge the plate 
with warm water to have a photograph in relief wherein the high 
lights will have the greatest elevations and the shadows will be 
depressed. 

“If, now, this relief photograph were rolled upon a phonograph 
cylinder and placed upon the machine, its stylus, describing a 
fine spiral path, would rise and fall as the picture passed beneath 
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it, just as it does when following the phonogram. It is not 
sound, however, that is wanted in this case, but another record 
at a distance, so Mr. Amstutz causes this rising and falling of the 
stylus as it passes over the relief photograph to vary in similar 
manner the strength of an electric current. This undulatory 
current passing over an ordinary 
telephone or telegraph wire actuates 
a similar stylus at the farther end, 
which, bearing upon a revolving 
wax cylinder, engraves in the wax 
an exact reproduction in elevation 
of the path over which the first sty- 
lus has passed. From this cylinder 
an electrotype may be taken, flat- 
tened out, and placed upon the 
press, and it is from such that the 
illustrations herewith produced were 
made. 

“The graving tool is made V- 
shaped, so that as it cuts deeper it 
cuts wider, and in printing produces 
blacker lines. 





“Tf we follow the process we see 
that the relief photo in gelatin 
printed from a negative is a positive. This may be reproduced 
at the distant point either as a positive or as a negative.” 


It should be stated that the rather coarse quality of the picture 
shown is due to the small number of lines to the inch. The ma- 
chine can do much finer work, producing results that look like 
photographs on satin, but these are unsuitable for the rapid 
printing necessary in newspaper work. Mr. Perry concludes as 
follows : 


“ur 


[he great utility of this process lies in the fact that it is al 
most entirely automatic. The relief photo must, of course, be 
prepared and wound on the cylinder by hand, and the machine: 
at both ends of the line started up, but the tracing of the trans 
mitting stvlus and the engraving on the receiving cylinder pro- 
ceed without further attention.” 


THE NEW CONSTITUENT OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE. 


HERE seems now to be no doubt that the discovery of a 
new gas in our atmosphere, as announced by Lord Ray- 
leigh and Professor Ramsay at the last meeting of the British 
Association, is a real one. After a somewhat long silence, dur- 
ing which the discoverers have been multiplying investigations 
and leaving no stone unturned to collect proofs, they have pre 
sented the full report of their researches to the Royal Society 
This report makes it almost certain that our air contains a gase- 
ous constituent of whose existence we have been hitherto igno 
rant, though its total mass in the globe is enormous, and though 
we have been inhaling it and exhaling it all our lives. This 
constituent has been provisionally named “argon.” Says Va- 
ture, London, February 7 


i 


“Lord Rayleigh’s work first showed that there was something 
to explain; the patience and masterly skill which he displayed 
throughout years devoted to weary weighings, must command 
universal admiration. As has been well said, the result is ‘the 
triumph of the last place of decimals,’ that is, of work done so 
well that the worker knew he could not be wrong. Professor 
Ramsay, too, is to be congratulated in that when this prelimin- 
ary stage had been accomplished, his energy and skill enabled 
him to take such a share in the hunt after the unknown cause of 
the difficulty that he rightly ranks as a co-discoverer of the new 
gas.” 


The difficulty that led to the discovery, as our readers may 
need to be reminded, was the fact that the density of the gas 


nitrogen as extracted from the air was uniformly greater than that 


of the same gas chemically prepared. This, as we know now, is 
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because the former always contains argon, which is heavier than 
pure nitrogen. 

The discovery, as Nature informs us, has opened an interesting 
and important question. Though the gas has been widely de- 


scribed as a ‘‘new chemical element,” it is not at all certain that 


it is an element—it may be a mixture. ‘Tests with the spectro- 
scope made by the eminent chemist William Crookes show that it 
has two different spectra under different conditions, which looks 
as if it were amixture. But, on the other hand, the new gas has 
been liquefied and solidified by Professor Olszewski, of Cracow, 
and he finds that it has “a definite melting-point, a definite boil 
ing-point, and adefinite critical temperature and pressure,” which 
has usually been considered criteria of a pure substance. But if 


it is an element there does not seem to in the 


be any place for 1 
periodic classification of the elements discovered by the great 
Russian chemist Mendeléeff, into which every known element fits 
with accuracy. So the new gas is likely to become a bone of 
contention, and may overthrow some established beliefs. Some 
theorists are already framing new hypotheses of the constitution 


f + 


of the chemical molecule, based on its behavior. 

As to the physiological bearings of the discovery, 7he Lancet, 
London, February 9, makes some interesting editorial remarks, 
which we quote below: 

‘What, 


ered constituent of the atmosphere? 


we may ask, is the significance of this newly discov 
Does, for instance, its pres 
ence affect the phenomenon of respiration or of 
Would 


which is greater than nitrogen and equal to oxygen, lead to its 


the assimilation 


of food-material by plants? not its solubility in water, 


transmission through the moist membrane of the lung, and, if 


so, what part does it play in the physiological processes in man 


ends? Does its alternating 


upon which his very existence dey 
presence in the air possibly account for the bracing influence of 
sea and mountain air, and are the benefits of balneo-therapeutics, 
inter alia, to be ascribed to argon? Again, is it nitrogen or, 
after all, argon that is disengaged from certain warm mineral 
waters, as those of Buxton? All these and other questions of 
probable importance will at once occur to our readers when they 
learn the existence and the properties of the new atmospheric 
constituent. Who can tell, therefore, that the discovery of argon 
may not open a new vista even to the student and practitioner of 
medicine? It is certain that now the existence and position of 
argon have been indicated, as with a new planet or comet, a host 
of observers will turn their instruments upon it and many deduc- 
tions on these and other points are sure to be forthcoming.” 


AN ATTACK ON ANTITOXIN. 


— the almost universal chorus of praise and thanksgiving 
4 regarding the new treatment of diphtheria by the injection 
of immunized serum, we may occasionally detect a discordant 
note. Zhe Saturday Review 


‘+, London, February 2, publishes an 


editorial attack on the new remedy, in which its discoverers are 


called ‘‘a gang of foreign medical adventurers ;” while the treat 
ment is spoken of as ‘the cure of corruption by corruption,” and 
‘‘a monstrous piece of quackery.” It subsequently uses the fol 
lowing rather strong language 


“er 


the 
the 
proceeds of foreign quackery, the antitoxin cure will escape the 
discredit that overwhelmed the Koch consumption cure, Dr. Fer- 
ron’s cholera inoculation in Spain, the Haffkine method of deal- 
ing with this disease in India, or the abominations promoted by 
that prince of charlatans, Dr. Brown-Séquard.” 


There is no reason to suppose that when the medical and 
lay Press realize that they have been made tools of to swell 


In reply to this attack, The British Medical Journal, Febru- 


ary 9, speaks as follows: 


“Of serious argument there is hardly a trace—only some jug- 
gling with figures and one or two obvious criticisms which have 
been urged in our own columns and elsewhere ever since the dis- 
covery was announced. 





The rest is mere ‘swearing at large,’ 
as silly as that which 7he Echo and The Star are wont to indulge 
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The Saturday Reviler (as John 
in its better days was often wrong-headed 
nough, but it would have disdained to rant to the gallery. A 
Saturday Shrieker is a thing to make the judicious grieve. As 
the article may derive a fictitious importance from its appearance 
in a periodical which long bore an honored name, it is necessary 
to insist on the fact that 7he Saturday Review is not what it 
was when 
William 


tributors. 


Douglas Cook was editor, and 
Harcourt, 
Like 


Lord Salisbury, Sit 
and Professor Freeman were among its co1 
‘translated.’ It l 
waste of time to argue seriously with a writer whose method of 


Bottom, it has been 


dealing with the question is to treat M. Roux’s statistics as a kind 
the 


many other 


of arithmetical puzzle and simply ignore large and eve1 


We are 


is hardly 


growing body of evidence fro1 quarters 


accused of ‘raving about the antitoxin cure;’ yet there 


i 
anything in the writer’s criticisms, such as they are, which he 


We have al] 


erant enthusiasm; we 


g 10t have found in our columns along been 


have 


the greatest caution in testing obse1 


careful to check premature or exul 


insisted on the necessity of 


vations; 


we have pointed out the numerous fallacies which have 


to be guarded against in estimating the value of the remedy; and 


we have published from week to week reports of cases treated 


ly in this country, and every particle of evi 


new remec 
dence bearing on the question which has come to our knowledge, 
this The 
it is possible that it may take its own 


extraordinary deliverance on the subject to be argument 


with absolute impartiality. If is what Saturday R 


view) means by ‘raving,’ 


THE PART PLAYED BY THE NERVES 


DIGESTION. 


N\ MONG all the structures that make up the human body, 
4 


nerves are perhaps the least understood. 


IN 


the 
Modern science, 
however, is never baffled by mysteries, and, in common with 
other hidden processes, those in which nerve-force plays a part 
are being attacked by scores of investigators, and are daily yield 


ing up some portion, small though it may be, of knowledge 
The role of the nerves in the digestion and assimilation of food, 
as revealed by modern physiological research, 
W. Nunn in Zhe New Review, January. 


Nunn 
wun 


is treated by T. 


Sctence Says M1 


“The question whether food taken shall become really nourish- 
ment or become poison in a great degree is a question of nerve- 
force. The appropriation of food materials by the organism 


is not merely a matter of chemical change, but is the work of 


agencies more subtle than those at command in the chemical 
laboratory. 

“every one knows how mental emotion, intense cerebral 
nerve action, will arrest the ordinary secretions of the mouth. It 


the mouth that 
makes it necessary for the ‘unaccustomed’ orator to have ready 


is the arrest of the secretion of the moisture of 


before him the wherewith to wet his tongue and lips. In India, 
in a battalion, and it is de- 
are paraded, and it 
put. After an 
the rice in the men’s 
thief, the 
ment due to the apprehension of being detected having stopped 


‘ss 


theft have arisen 


sired to detect the thief, the 


when occasions of 
soldiers nto the 
mouth of each a few grains of rice are 


on inspection being made of 


interval, 
mouths, 
it is found dry in the mouth of the nervous excite 
the flow of salivary secretions and other moisture of the mouth 


The gastric juice, or special secretion of the gastric mucous 


membrane, which membrane is thickly set with tubular glands 
affording this special secretion, is dynamically far in advance of 
the secretion of the salivary glands and mucous membrane of the 
mouth; but the special secretion of the gastric mucous membrane 
is poured out only in response to nerve-impulses, otherwise there 
would happen in life what is occasionally seen to have happened 
coats of 


after death—that is, a self-digestion or solution of the 


the stomach. The nervous stimulus that excites such secretion 
may be direct or indirect. the 


nfluence from a nerve-cente1 


The stimulation may begin in 
stomach, or be the result of a reflex i 

After a detailed description of that part of the nervous system 
that has especially to do with the digestion, Mr. Nunn goes on as 
follows 


“Man has the desire to make his food various in flavor. He 
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aims at changes in the impression on his nerves of taste and 
smell, at least. The graduations in this respect from the abso- 
lute savage, who will eat his neighbor raw, to the fastidious epi- 
cure, would form the subject of an interesting treatise on gastron- 
omy; a work, in fact, of comparative food preparation. Instinct 
at first, perhaps, points the way in the search for fresh impres- 
sions on the gustative faculty. Let it be clearly understood that 
without stimulation of the nerves of the tongue and the palate no 
secretion of saliva will take place, and that, without saliva, food 
other than liquid food could not be swallowed, neither could the 
digestive process be completed. 

“It may be incidentally mentioned that the quantity of the 
daily demand for saliva is much larger than would be guessed ; 
to afford this quantity the salivary glands must be aroused from 
the almost dormant state which, fortunately, they chiefly main- 
tain, since it would be very inconvenient were the slavering of 
the infant to continue through life. To awaken this function of 
the salivary glands to full activity, the stimulation of the gusta- 
tory and other nerves is the means. ‘The resort to condiments is 
one of the devices for stimulating these nerves; going beyond the 
maxim that ‘hunger is the best sauce,’ condiments mark a stage 
in civilization. Salt is the universal and favorite condiment, and 
as it supplies something that is essential to the blood, it stands 
in a unique position among condiments. Hunters inthe far West 
know that if they lose their supply of salt, the finest venison can 
hardly be swallowed, so necessary is it for the palate to be stim- 
ulated by something beyond a monotonous food.” 


Among condiments, Mr. Nunn reckons alcohol, and he warns 
us that like other condiments it is liable to grave abuse. ‘Though 
its immediate effect is to stimulate the palate, the sense of taste, 
and perhaps the mucous membrane of the stomach. it is soon 
absorbed into the blood, where it influences the nervous centers 
and finally actually inhibits further activity. The article con- 
cludes as follows: 


“Neglect to satisfy the demands on the nervous system in the 
nutritive processes carries heavy penalties. The amount of the 
nervous force producible by the nervous system is not unlimited, 
and if this is exhausted the digestive processes are obstructed or 
impeded. When great fatigue has been endured, or intense ner- 
vous excitement has been undergone, sufficient nerve-force is not 
left. The nerve-force being reduced to a residuum, the digestive 
capacity of the stomach is unequal to its duties, lacking the sup- 
port of nerve-force; therefore, it is wise, under such circum- 
stances, to take a very light meal, and to rest after the meal. 

“By rest the, nervous system is recuperated. During the state 
of repose the great nerve-centers feed upon nutritive material that 
has been stored in the blood and tissues. Then, when the organs 
are again in a state of full functional activity, the ordinary meals 
may be taken. There are some anomalies or idiosyncrasies of 
digestion that are parallel to anomalies of respiration. Asthma 
of a certain kind will be induced in some persons by the scent of 
flowers that others will enjoy. The inhibition or the impeding of 
digestion, with poisonous consequences, will follow the taking of 
some common articles of food which the majority of persons can 
take without prejudice. It may be that there is, under such cir- 
cumstances, the development of an organic poison, or that the 
noxious material paralyzes the gastric nerves.” 





Mollusks as Purifiers of Water.—Says Charles Hedley in 7%e 
Journal of Malacology, December 12: “A use, novel to me, of 
pond-snails by the Chinese silk-growers is described in an official 
work which caught my eye by chance. This waif of malacologi- 
cal information is so certain to escape recorders that I transcribe 
the passage. . ‘The water used for reeling silk is taken from 
mountain streams, as being the cleanest; the water from wells 
is never used; and if mountain water cannot be had, river water 
is taken, which is cleaned by putting a pint of live shellfish to one 
jar of water. There is a special kind of shellfish, called the pure 
water shellfish . . . found everywhere in ponds, wells, and 
creeks. They first of all sink to the bottom of the jar, and then 
by degrees make their way up its sides, consuming gradually all 
impurities in the water within half a day or so. After the clean 
water has been drawn from the jar, the shellfish are cleansed and 
put to the same duty again.’” 
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FLYING CRUSTACEANS. 


HE crustaceans most familiar to us are the lobster and the 
crab. These certainly do not fly, and even in the case of 

the less-known species, such as the shrimps, the prawns, or the 
sow-bugs, flight seems the last quality we should think of associ- 
ating with them. Nevertheless it has been recently discovered 
that members of several small species possess the power of short- 
distance flight, like the flying-fishes and the flying-squirrels. We 
translate from La Nature, Paris, February 2, an article by J. 


Deniker on these curious little creatures. 


‘““Man is impelled by an irresistible desire to dominate space ; 
scarcely has he attained the power to move as fast as he wishes 
over land and water when he dreams of conquering the air that 
surrounds him, and builds more or less ingenious apparatus to 
raise him above the planet on which his feet rest. Is it not this 
same instinct that has always driven him to take special interest 
in animals that fly, and above all in those that by their primitive 
organization are essentially terrestrial or aquatic? It is always 
true that every new fact in this order of things raises in us natu- 
rally a powerful feeling of curiosity. 

“Up to the present, besides birds and insects, there have been 
known several animals that, thanks to a special disposition of one 





FiG. 1.—Calocalanus pavo; enlarged twelve times. 


part or another of the body, can fly, or at least sustain themselves 
in the air for a longer or shorter time. Such are the flying-mice 
and flying-squirrels among mammals, the dragon-lizard among 
reptiles, and the flying-fishes. All these belong to the order of 
vertebrates [animals with skeletons]. But recently analogous 
facts have come to light among invertebrates. Insects are not 
the only arthropods having the property of transporting them- 
selves through the air; the same faculty has been observed in a 
crustacean 





a very little crustacean, to be sure, that resembles 
neither in size nor in form the well-known crustaceans, such as 
the lobster and the crab. 

“Here are the facts in all their simplicity. A very distin- 
guished Russian savant, Dr. Ostrooumoff, director of the Sebas- 
topol biological station, made an excursion by boat last Summer, 
along the shores of the Crimea. One morning, the sea being 
quite calm and the sky of a blue such as is seen only in southern 
lands, he perceived clouds of little creatures flying like gnats ove1 
the tranquil surface of the water. Approaching a little nearer, 
the Russian naturalist, with his son and the station servant who 
accompanied him, could observe the phenomenon at leisure, and 
this is what theysaw. Each one of these tiny creatures first took 
position on the surface of the water as if seeking to gather its 
strength, and then made a jump, describing in the air a long, 
graceful curve, and finally falling again into the water. It was 
the task of an instant to catch a number of the creatures, and to 
examine them with a lens, and what was the astonishment of the 
Russian savant when he recognized that the captured flyers were 
crustaceans quite common in the Black Sea, belonging to the 
species Pontellina Mediterranea (order of Copepods). 

“Tf certain little crustaceans are examined under the micro- 
scope, their bizarre aspect is really surprising. We will give 
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some examples. The Ca/ocalanus pavo, quite common in the 
Mediterranean, is seen to have a transparent body, bearing at the 
end of the abdomen eight golden-yellow feathers arranged sym- 
metrically (Fig. 1). 

“Another crustacean of the order of Copepods has analogous 
appendages, but much further developed—it is Cofelia vitrea 
(Fig. 2), an outlandish lit- 
tle creature whose trans- 
parent body is furnished 


M4 


Tite 


at each leg with a rich fan 
of microscopic brick-red 
feathers. 


“Finally, a 


species 
scarcely distinct from that 
observed by M. Ostrooum- 
off is Pontellina plumata 
(Fig. 3). Examined un- 
der a power of 40 to 50 
diameters it presents a 
multitude of silken fibers 
that ornament its legs as 
well as the extremity of its 
abdomen,commonly called 
the tail. 
ten disposed in groups, set 
off by their bright orange 
color the blue body of the 


These fibers, of- 





creature with its transpar- 
ent limbs. No doubt these 


\ numerous fibers facilitate 

the Ponte//ina in its aerial 
} \ flights, and aid in sustain- 
/ \\ 


ing it when it has leaped 
into the air. We 
multiply descriptions of 


could 


FIG. ae enlarged species, but we think we 
have said enough to con- 
We should add that the pictures are from the 
plates of the excellent monograph on the Copepods of the Gulf 
of Naples published in 1892 by Giesbrecht. 


vince our readers. 


“If the Ponte/lina, with its comparatively small filaments, can 
sustain itself for several instants in the air, much more can the 
two other crustaceans that we have described do likewise with 
their large wing-shaped appendages. 

“According to M. Ostrooumoff . the flight of the Pontel- 
Zina has probably something to do with moulting time; it doubt- 
less facilitates the accomplishment of this act, always difficult with 
animals. At least it is known 
themselves at moulting 
time at the surface of the 
water or even a little 
above it, thanks to a float 
formed of their old cast- 
off skin, filled with air. 

“However this may be, 
the demonstration of this 
power of flight among the 


that other crustaceans 


keep 


crustaceans is yet another 
proof that Nature varies 
her processes 
to reach the 
Among 


infinitely 
same end. 
mammals and 
reptiles we see aerial lo- 
comotion made possible 
by the aid of interdigital 
membranes or a portion 
of the skin extending 
from one limb to another ; 
fishes and insects attain 


FIG. 3.—Pontellina plumata Dana; enlarged 
twenty-two times. 


it by transformation of 
limbs into 
branous wings 


mem- 
; finally, among birds and crustaceans this loco- 
motion is accomplished with the aid of devices formed of feathers. 
The last word of scientific observation is not yet said, and it may 
be that there may yet be discovered among animals some other 
means of flight besides those just cited. 

“Who knows but that, imitating Nature’s processes, man may 
be able some day to surmount certain obstacles, such as water- 
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courses, ditches, and walls, by raising himself in air and sustain- 
ing himself there for a short time, somewhat as M. Lilienthal has 
recently tried to do? The practical applications of the idea of 
short-distance aerial locomotion may render appreciable services 
in military art, and will be also a great aid to explorers and 
pioneers in countries not provided with roads.”"—7yvans/ated for 
THE LITERARY DIGEs?. 


Telephoning Over a Barbed-Wire Fence.—Some of the pro- 
prietors of large Western farms and ranches are making thei! 
wire fences do duty as telephone lines, in many instances with 
The Electrical Review, New York, Febru 
ary 20, describes a line of this kind as follows: “Mr. C. Thom 
son, proprietor of a large nursery near Rapid City, S. D., has a 
barbed-wire fence telephone line in successful operation. ‘lhe 
line is a little over five miles long, and the fence which is used 
for the transmission line has been standing for twelve years. 


satisfactory results. 


The wire is fastened to the posts with ordinary staples. 
are no glass balls used,’ writes Mr. Thomson. 


‘There 
‘I consider them 
About April 1, 1893, Mr. 
Thomson contracted with the Nebraska Telephone Company to 


of no use—they may be ornamental 


extend one of its Rapid City lines about a mile, so as to connect 
with his barbed-wire fence. Where the line had to pass gates 
and cross the roads, poles twelve feet high were erected to carry 
the line across. ‘The line crosses the road four times and passes 
over five gates. Mr. Thomson, by means of his barbed-wire 
fence telephone, has communication with all the lines in the Black 


Hills, ‘and there is no better line and few as good in the Hills.’” 


The Estimation of Weight.—M. Flournoy has recently made 
some interesting experiments on this subject, which he has de- 
scribed before the Geneva Society of Physics and Natural His- 
tory. According to thereport in La Revue Scientifique, he took 
ten common objects of identical weight but of various dimensions, 
and asked the persons on whom he wished to experiment to 
arrange them according to weight. Of fifty persons only one 
discovered that all the objects weighed the same. All the others 
placed as the lightest an empty box of considerable size, and as 
the heaviest a little metal box filled with lead. It may be thus 
seen that the apparent weight of bodies is in inverse ratio to their 
volume. When the sensations of contact were eliminated, with- 
out eliminating the visual impressions, as could be done by hold- 
ing the objects by a cord instead of directly by the fingers, the 
same errors persisted. It is only when the subject’s eyes are 
shut that he recognizes the equality of weight of the objects. 


Removal of the Stomach in Surgery.—The possibilities of 
modern aseptic surgery seem wellnigh boundless. It stops at 
nothing, even daring to remove the greater part of important 
organs whose preservation intact has generally been regarded as 
necessary to life. ‘Thus, large portions of organs like the brain, 
liver, and lungs, and the entire kidney and spleen have been 
removed. A recent case in which nearly the whole stomach was 
removed, to get rid of a malignant growth, is reported in 7he 
Medical News, Philadelphia, The News, 
‘The newly-formed stomach had a capacity corresponding to the 
volume of a hen’s egg. After the third day the patient was 
able to take meat, and when dismissed, after the lapse of several 
weeks, she had gained twenty-two pounds in weight, although 
in the interim she had been attacked with pneumonia.” 


February 16. Says 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


ACCORDING to The Ratlway Review 


tion of substituting electricity for steam on some of its lines, the 


,after careful consideration of the ques 
Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has decided to invite bids or estimates from electrical com- 
panies for trolleying the Burlington branch of the Amboy division. T 

branch is about eight miles long, running from Burlington to Mount Holly 


THE record for speed in the sending of telegrams is said to be held by the 


Commercial Cable Company. In September, 1894,a@ Message was sent trom 
Manchester, England, to Victoria, British Columbia, and the answer re- 
turned, all in 90 seconds. In October a message was despatched from New 


York to London, and the answer received in five seconds 


Two comets return to perihelion during the present year. The first, the 
well-known Encke’'s comet, which has been seen at 26 consecutive returns 
since 1818, was nearest the Sun on February 4; the other, discovered in 1884 at 
Lick Observatory, will be at its nearest point on June 3, when it will be 
about as far from the Earth as the planet Mars. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


SOME OF THE LITTLE RELIGIONS OF OUR 
TIME. 


HE multiplication of small religious bodies is considered by 
some persons a sign of modern religious degeneracy. 
There is nothing specially modern about it, however; diversity 
of belief, ritual, and practise has always characterized man in 
religion, as in philosophy and science, and in times when com- 
plete toleration exists this shows itself in the formation of separate 
denominations. It is only beginning to be realized, however, 
that this diversity is primarily due to man’s mental constitution, 
and that the diversities of religious belief, especially among 
smaller and more obscure bodies, furnish an interesting sub- 
ject of psychological study. Some of these beliefs are treated in 
an article in the Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, February, by an 
anonymous writer, who takes for his text a recent book on “The 
Little Religions of Paris,” by Jules Bois. Mr. Bois, according to 
his critic, has treated his subject in altogether too flippant and 
sensational a style. To quote the article: 

“The propensity to go one’s own way in the sphere of religion, 
and to differ from tradition, seems as strange to the Parisian 
penny-a-liner as to wear unfashionable clothes or to devote one’s 
self to anything but the latest sensation of the Boulevards. That 
man does not live by bread alone, that the necessity for an ex- 
planation of the world-system and of the ultimate cause of things 
is inherent in the constitution of the human species, and that the 
history of States and religions hangs on the slightest threads, 
seem never to have been heard of by Mr. Bois and his readers, or 
to have been quite forgotten in the hunt after the frivolities of 
the day. Were it otherwise, we should have been told, at least 
in a word or two, that the ‘little religions’ have a psychological 
and ethical side that is not unworthy of more thorough treatment. 
For the very fact that absurdity and superstition may make its 
home in the vaunted center of modern progress, as well as in 
obscure, out-of-the-way corners of the earth, is suggestive enough 
to be worth a glance in itself.” 

As the first of the “little religions” the author takes up Sweden- 
borgianism, which, though treated by the Parisian writer as if it 
had no existence outside of the little church in Paris, merits a 
much more extended study. Swedenborgianism, says the critic 
of the Rundschau, early divided into two parts, a mystic-physical 
system, which aided it in attaining world-wide celebrity, and a 
ratioualistic one, which alone remains to-day. 

“Swedenborg taught that the aim of religion should be directed 
to the establishment of direct relation between the world of spirits 
and that of men, that the former was an image of the latter, that 
the spirits of the dead continue to live as angels or as devils, and 
that the appearance of Christ had for its object to unite God with 


‘man and to vanquish the spirits of Hell.” 


With these fundamental teachings were mingled many absurd- 
ities, which, when the “Church of the New Jerusalem” was 
formed, after Swedenborg’s death, were enlarged and insisted 
upon by his most extreme disciples. But the spirit of the times 
was too much for these; the theosophic-magic element has prac- 
tically disappeared from the doctrine, and the modern Sweden- 
borgian differs little more from other Protestant denominations 
than they differ among themselves. 

Different enough from modern Swedenborgianism, yet not un- 
like some of its early mystical forms, is the phase of so-called 
“Theosophy” founded by Madame Blavatsky, which is the next 
“little religion” considered. The author first notes that it has 
nothing but the name in common with the theosophy of the Eight- 
eenth Century. As stated by him the tenets of the sect may be 
summed up in the three following points: 

“The establishment of a universal brotherhood of learning; 
. . . the study of Asiatic religions and philosophical systems; 
and the formation of an esoteric section which shall instruct the 
adepts, under the form of hidden mysteries, imparted under oath, 
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concerning the deeper sense of the theosophic symbols as well as 
in the art ‘of becoming like the gods of the old religion.’ The 
kernel of the system is Pantheism of Indian origin, clothed in 
fantastic and uncanny mysticism.” 

The next “little religion” is one of which few Americans have 
heard—that of the so-called Vintrasists. We translate the de- 
scription of it almost entire: 


“Pierre Michel Vintras, a poor cloth-worker of Tilly-sur-Serilis 
considered himself, on the authority of a vision of the Archangel 
Michael that appeared to him on August 6, 1839, to be the rein- 
carnated prophet Elijah, to have obtained insight into all mys- 
teries of this and the other world, and to have a mission to make 
ready the way for a second descent of the Holy Spirit. Under 
the name of Stratanael this unfortunate founded a sect, chiefly of 
workmen, that became very popular in Lyons. It has left no 
trace in French history or literature, but nevertheless flourishes to- 
day and prides itself, among other things, on having promul- 
gated the dogma of the immaculate conception earlier than the 
Catholic Church.” 

On the death of its founder the denomination broke up into 
several rival sects, and is now chiefly known for its predominance 
in certain circles of workingmen. 

The largest and most important of all the “little religions” of 


Paris—quite too large, one would think, to be classed with them 


—is, according to the article from which we are quoting, Bud 
dhism. Its devotees in the French capital alone are said to num- 
ber no less than 10,000, though it is practically only two years 
old, having been introduced in 1893 from Japan by way of Chi- 
cago. Concerning this remarkable spread of an Asiatic cult in a 
European city, whose truth he apparently does not question, the 
writer of the article in the Rundschau speaks as follows 

“Besides the fact that the attraction of novelty works with un 
failing power on men who are devoted followers of fashion, ce: 
tain tendencies of Buddhism fall in directly with the 4/asé modes 
of thought common to great cities. The strain of weariness and 
apathy that runs through the Buddhistic mode of looking at 
things, as it does through all things Indian, corresponds to the 
satiety and lack of energy of a class that has tasted of everything 
in excess and has come easily to the conclusion that all moments 
of earthly existence are alike worthless. Besides, the atheism of 
the Buddhist doctrine sets vibrating in the younger generation 
the harmonizing chords of materialism. Parisian Buddhism 
is the latest fashionable cloak for a lack of religion that does not 
wish to be given its true name, and of the thousands of disciples 
of Buddha on the Seine only a few possess the scantiest part of 
the true doctrine of their master.” 

Worthy of more attention is the so-called “ Religion of Human- 


ity,” an outgrowth of August Comté’s ‘Positive Philosophy 


Comté himself, having torn away the very foundations not only 
of Christianity but of philosophy, and declared that he and his 
followers had passed into the Positive State, where only a 
sequence of phenomena is recognized—the notion of causation 
being rejected as metaphysical—recognized in his old age that 
man had religious aspirations to be satisfied, and occupied himself 
with building up an imitation of the Roman Catholic ritual, hav- 
ing as its object of worship an ideal humanity. In the last years 
of his life he asserted that this ideal was realized in a young 
woman, Clotilde de Vaux, who is still reverenced by his disciples, 
though, as they claim, in a purely symbolic manner, the pures 
humanity being incarnated in true womanhood. The worshipers 
of humanity have numbered many eminent men, but their ranks 
are small and they do not include by any means all the adherents 
of Comté’s philosophical system. 

After a brief description of three sects whose chief interest lies 
in their names—the Essenes, the Gnostics, and the Worshipers 
of Isis, whose object seems to be the revival of the ancient beliefs 
and modes of worship of their prototypes in more or less fantastic 
forms—the writer in the Rundschau goes on toextend the obser- 
vations of Mr. Bois to the Fatherland. He says: 


“Besides the devotees of Spiritualism. who in several places in 
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Germany have gathered in special congregations—though up to 
the present none have been especially noteworthy—there should 
be mentioned the very notable Jewish-Christian movement, at 
whose head is the lawyer Joseph Rabinowitch and which, though 
it has developed in Southern Russia. is doubtless of Germanic 
origin.” 

Humani- 
Man- 


little religions” 


After a brief mention of Dr. Loewenthal’s ‘Social 


tarian Society of Thinkers,” and Dr. Reich’s “Church of 
kind,” 


as the French “ Religion of Humanity,” 


“6 


both of which belong to the same class of 
the article closes as fol- 
lows: 


] 


“If any one will undertake investigations on this subject with 


some care, discoveries cannot fail to be made, which—aside from 
other considerations—would be extraordinarily valuable as con- 
tributions to ethnology. Where alienation and rupture from the 
Church have included so wide a scope as in modern large cities it 
the ineradicable religious needs of 


4485 


should not seize upon substitutes that transmit superstition and 


would be remarkable if men 


excessive fantasy from one generation to another. The known 


fact that these gloomy powers flourish in the closest proximity to 
to us theconclusion that, in 
the 


not wanting charac 


so-called modern ideas brings home 


Social and Anarchism, at close of the 


Nineteenth Century, there are 


spite of Democracy 
e 


‘enlightened’ 
teristics whose origin reaches back into seemingly long-past eth- 


nological periods.”— 7vanslated for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ANCESTOR-WORSHIP IN CHINA. 


1)! ) the Chinese really worship their ancestors? Do the cere- 
monies performed before the images of these ancestors 
constitute idolatry? Is it possible for Christians to tolerate these 


ceremonies, or must their extirpation be insisted upon as a pre- 


requisite to admission into Christian fellowship? These are ques- 
tions asked and answered by R. S. Gundry in 7he Fortnightly 
Review, February, and his answer is very emphatically in favor 
of tolerance for the ceremonies and against interpreting them as 
a species of idolatry. The question raised, he sets forth, is of 


vital importance in the mission fields. He says 


“A Chinaman can give up Buddhism for Christianity with 
comparative ease. It is when he is asked to abandon the Wor- 
ship of Ancestors that what may be called the great religious in- 
stinct of his soul is wounded and scandalized; yet this has, for 
more than two hundred years, been a cardinal requirement of the 
Christian propaganda. Despite the protests of large-minded and 
experienced men who have really studied the creeds they wish to 
subvert, the Churches have agreed to anathematize Chinese An- 
cestor-Worship as idolatrous; and as long, declares Dr. Martin 
(himself formerly a missionary, and now President of the Tung- 
wen College at Pekin), as this attitude is maintained, ‘as long 
as missionaries manifest a determination to pluck this keystone 
out of China’s social fabric, so long will the innumerable clans 
that form the of their 
fathers, form an impenetrable phalanx, barring at every point the 


il 
nation, rallying round the altars fore- 


ingress of a disintegrating doctrine.’” 

The writer then proceeds to describe the ceremonies, which, 
he says, are strikingly similar to the rites in the lararium of 
ancient Rome, which are taken to be the forerunners of our own 


family prayer. His description runs as follows: 


‘Every Chinese household has, somewhere within its doors an 
ancestral hall, a shrine in which are deposited the tablets of de- 
ceased ancestors; it may be a separate building or it may bea 
mere shelf; that is a detail of circumstance and pecuniary re- 
source. Every clan also has its ancestral temple, which forms 
a rallying-point for its members, who come often from great dis- 
tances to joinin the Spring or Autumn ceremonies; and there, as 
in the household shrines, representative tablets are setup. These 
tablets are slips of wood, of varying size in different provinces, 
but approximately about one foot high and three inches wide, 
placed upright on a pedestal and having inscribed on either side 
the name, rank, age, dates of birth and death, and other particu- 
lars of the person it is intended to commemorate. They may 
remind us, so far, of a tombstone kept at home instead of being 
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But that is not all. 
each tablet has also inscribed on it four characters 


placed on the grave. Besides the record, 
shen chu, 
“spirit throne,’ 


and it is now that we enter the arena of theological controversy. 


meaning ‘spirit lord,’ and shen wez, meaning 


The characters chu and wez, when first written, are left incom- 
plete in a peculiar respect: they lack each a dot; and the imposi- 
tion of these dots involves an elaborate ceremonial which I] will 
ask Dr. Blodget to describe, in order that there may be no sus- 
picion ] 


the ‘idolatry’ of which he is 


of Slurring over an uncom 


promising opponent. The rite occurs during the funeral obse- 


quies, of which it A Mandarin of 


the highest rank available, or a simple literate, according to the 


forms an important feature. 


social status of the family, is asked to officiate, the idea being, 
apparently, that he comes as a representative of the Emperor, 


who stands at the head of the national cult. 





: Along with s chief personage, four others of lesser grade are also in- 
vited prese and ass t cere V rhe time ha irrived 
for g € r the five take ir places, one at the he two on 
either side t the tat W the ta ¢ S iving rhe 1 the 
cerem Ss s, ‘*Hand p the vermli pen where one of the 
su lates| ¢ rants] ha is 1 he per to his chief The master ot 
the ceren S next savs, * May it please our distinguished guest to turn 
toward the East and receive the breat of life;"’ whereupon the chief 
celebrant turns towards the East and emitsa slight breath upon the tip of 
the pencil. The master of the ceremonies next cries, “ Impose the red dot 
whereupon t andarin, first bowing to his four coadjutors as 
thoug inwot to perform the act, imposes the missing dots, first on the 
character chu, and then on » character hese dots are ther ered 
with black ink y e same person and with the same ceremonies, and the 


consecration 15s ¢ omple te 


“«There is,” we are told, in all this, a‘kind of incorporation 


of the spirit in the tablet as its visible home, where it 


receives 
offerings and prayers and manifests its good will o1 disapproba- 
tion.’ And now begins the homage which, although it is not 
image-worship, is condemned by its critics as idolatrous. 

‘“*The chief mourner (properly the eldest son), after this, takes the tablet 
from one of the attendant mavistr 
the coffin. The 
with 


ates and sets it upright on a small table 


in front of magistrate who has imposed the dots then comes 


forward his four associates, and, all kneeling on a mat before the 


tablet, pours out tl chalices of wine mation, after which the five 


tablet. 


iree asa lit 
prostrate themselves three times before the Then all retire, their 
duty being accomplished 

“*The tablet thus consecrated is carried out the next day to the cemetery, 


upon a pavi 


cesssion being 


ion adorned with hangings of silk, its place in the funeral pro- 
front of the catafalque. At evening it is 


where 


some distance in 


returned to the house of the eldest son, incense is burned before it 


morning and evening, and offerings are made during the three vears of 





mourning. When these are finished it is transferred to the ancestral hall to 
be worshiped with the other tablets of the clan’ [on certain prescribed 
dates and festivals, among which one called the ‘ Ching-ming’ April and 


another in August are the most important 


“The ritual seems to involve three essentials: the posture, the 


invocation, and the offerings. The posture is that of kneeling 
alternating with prostrations. But that is precisely what a child 
does before its parents, an inferior before a great official, the 
official himself before the Emperor; and so the question at once 
suggests itself whether a Chinaman thinks that he ‘worships’ his 
living parents. Miss Newton seems to think he does, and speaks 
of ‘adoring’ the ancestral tablet and adoring parents during the 
marriage ceremony with equal horror! And so with the offer- 
ings. Dishes containing food are spread out before the tablets: 
but the underlying idea is unquestionably that of a banquet. 
The definition of Confucius is ‘serving the dead as they would 
have been served when alive;’ and clothing and money are usu- 
ally added in pursuance of this idea. When the Emperor offers 
a similar sacrifice to the Supreme Spirit of Heaven, he invites 
his ancestors to be present at the banquet by placing their tablets 
on the altar. Births and betrothals are notified to ancestors verv 
much as they are notified to living kindred. The Emperor not 
fies his ancestors of his own accession. In the marriage cere 
mony the bridegroom presents his wife to his ancestors, as a new 
member of the family, to invoke their paternal blessing. And all 
this may help us to realize the import of the invocation in which 
so Many missionaries perceive the ascription of divine attributes. 
In the address offered by the Emperor, as quoted by Dr. Edkins, 
there is no prayer at all. It merely traces his descent, declares 
his personality, and goes on to say, ‘I dare announce to my an- 
cestors that I have with care, in this first month of Spring, pro- 
vided sacrificial animals, silk, wine, and various dishes as an 
expression of my unfailing thoughtfulness, and humbly beg ac- 
ceptance of the offerings.’ 


“That words of supplication are often used in the course of the 
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popular ritual is an admitted fact, though they are alleged to be 
of secondary importance and are even omitted altogether from 
some breviaries. ‘There are such, for instance, in the following, 
which is said to be a common form : 

“*T . . . presume tocome before the grave of my ancestor. .. . Revolving 
years have brought again the season of Spring. Cherishing sentiments of 
veneration I look up and sweep your tomb. Prostrate I pray that you will 
come and be present, and that you will grant to your posterity that they 
may be prosperous and illustrious. Atthis season of genial showers and 
genial breezes I desire to recompense the root of my existence, and exert 
myself sincerely. Always grant your safe protection. My trust isin your 
divine spirit. Reverently I present the fivefold sacrifice of a pig, a fowl, a 
duck, a goose, and a fish; also an offering of five plates of fruit with liba- 
tions of spirituous liquors, earnestly entreating that vou will come and 
view them. With the most attentive respect this annunciation is presented 
on high.’ 


“ar 


This prayer, it will be noted, is offered at the tomb. For 
besides the ceremonies in the Ancestral Hall, periodical rites are 
performed also at the grave.” 


Mr. Gundry then proceeds to recite the history of the contro- 
versy that arose among Christians early in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury concerning these rites of the Chinese. The Jesuit mission- 
aries had, according to Du Halde, secured a strong position 
among the Chinese. Their decision was in favor of tolerance for 
these rites. A Spanish Dominican monk secured from Pope In- 
nocent X., in 1645, however, a decision condemning the rites as 
idolatrous. The Jesuits secured a reversal of this decision from 
Alexander VII., but another decision in 1704 by Clement XI. 
condemned the rites, and the result was the expulsion of the mis- 
sionaries by the Chinese Emperor. “One cannot help feeling,” 
is Mr. Gundry’s comment on Du Halde’s narrative, ‘‘that the 
whole dispute was embittered by sectarian jealousy,” and became 
simply a struggle for mastery between the Jesuits and other 
orders. The writer then compares the Chinese rites with those 
in Italy on the Féte of the Dead (Festa dez Morti) and other 
Catholic rites, mentioning in this connection also the services in 
this country on Decoration Day as similar in purpose to those of 
the Celestials, and closing with a plea for the Christian Churches, 
in order to conciliate the Chinese, to change their attitude and 
“to refrain from any interference with the native mode of honor- 
ing ancestors, and to leave the reformation of the system to the 
influence of divine truth.” 


AGNOSTIC UNDER DELUSION. 
Sot as have experienced positive regeneration of heart, and 
not merely a season of mental perturbation, are, according 
to the argument of Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, alone entitled to 
respectful hearing in case they have agnostic views to project. 
Mr. Hughes does not say this in just such words, but the follow- 
ng extract from his book on “ Essential Christianity,” published 
by the Revell Company, amounts in substance to such a dictum: 
“Nothing is more significant to those who carefully watch 
human society than the calm unconsciousness with which a num- 
ber of high-minded and honorable agnostics talk about the days 
when they were Christian, and imagine that they are in a posi- 
tion to speak authoritatively about the claims of Christianity be- 
cause, as they fancy, they have seen both sides of the question. 
But, as a matter of fact, they do not know what Christianity is. 
‘They were brought up in an atmosphere of traditional ideas, and 
they passively accepted certain doctrines which were current in 
the Christian Church or in European society, but they have never 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ in the sense in which St. Paul loved 
Him. They have never been able to say, as he said, ‘The love 
of Christ constraineth me,’ and ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.’ Consequently, they are under a complete although 
unconscious delusion upon this subject. The Christianity which 
infidels and agnostics criticize and attack is not the Christianity 
of Christ or the Christianity of St. Paul. They are on the wrong 
track altogether; they are attacking a name, not areality. Jesus 
Christ and His true disciples have no interest whatever in the 
mere theory or profession which they denounce, and their argu- 
ments are wholly wide of the mark. 
“Not one of them has ever come within sight or gun-shot of 
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Essential Christianity. The whole controversy between Chris- 
tians and non-Christians is based upon a false or mistaken issue. 
It is a misapprehension—a gigantic delusion. ‘There is no con- 
troversy in which it is so necessary to define terms. The whole 
of the attacks upon Christianity are irrelevant and useless. Not 
one of them ever raises the main issue, not one of the opponents 
of Christianity gives any indication that he knows what Chris- 
tianity is. If we could only induce men before they argue and 
before they write, to define a Christian man, there would be an 
end of controversy. A Christian man, is one who lives in affec- 
tionate daily intimacy with a risen and divine Christ. The mere 
fact that any human being professes and calls himself a Christian 
proves nothing. He may be under a complete delusion, as many 
are, with respect to the essence of Christianity. I make no re- 
flection upon them, for the Christian Church has so perverted the 
meaning of Scriptural terms that there is ample excuse for gigan- 
tic mistakes on the part of outsiders.” 


COMMUNION CUPS AND MICROBES. 


I° there a probability or a possibility either of contagion or 
infection in the use of the common cup in the Holy Commu 
nion? This is the question which 7he Christian Advocate, M. 
E., February 21, endeavors to answer in the fifth of a series of 
articles on the general subject of the Communion service. It 
admits, to begin with, that there isa possibility of such contagion, 
but observes that the same possibility is present ‘tin every con 
ceivable situation on sea or land” where one comes in contact 
with human beings. The probability of such contagion, under 
ordinary circumstances, is denied. Several cases are presented 
in which, according to newspaper reports, diseases have been 
contracted in the Communion service, and the results of investi- 
gation into these cases are given. ‘The first is one reported in 
The Sun, in which it was said that the agitation for individual 
cups was initiated by Dr. Forbes, professor of chemistry in the 
Rochester University, who obtained one of the cups used in a 
church in that city and analyzed the contents, with the following 
results, as reported in the paper: 
“Gentlemen [said Dr. Forbes to the church deacons], the analysis and tests 


made by another gentlemanand myself have confirmed my fears. Wehave 


found in the communion cup the undeveloped germs of twenty-two di 


eases. I now leaveit in your hands to judge whether vou will change your 
form of communion or continue it in the present way, with the knowledge 
that in participating in this solemn rite you lav yourselves liable to 
nearly two dozen more or less dangerous diseases, ranging from typhoid 


fever down to mumps.”’ 


The editor of The Christian Advocate thus reports the results 
of his inquiries into this case: 


“We wrote to a citizen of Rochester, not a medical man, but in 
close relations to that profession, occupying a position of greater 
responsibility in that city than most of the members of that intel- 
ligent community, and his reply is this: ‘In the first place, it was 
not Professor George M. Forbes, of the University of Rochester, 
as stated in the article, but Dr. Charles Forbes, a physician of this 
city.” In the next place, he did not examine the residuum of one 
cup only, but of several cups, after the service Easter morning, 
a Communion service at which upward of two thousand, instead 
of three hundred, as asserted in 7he Sun’s article, participated. 
‘In the next place, it was not the undeveloped germs of twenty- 
two diseases,’ and then our correspondent adds: ‘True to the 
instincts of his profession, the reporter in this case has drawn on 
his imagination for all the graphic portions of the article.’ He 
informs us that Dr. Forbes holds that the microbes of at least 
twenty-two diseases may be communicated by way of the mouth. 

“We submitted that statement toa distinguished bacteriologist, 
who prepared for us a list of all the diseases positively known that 
could be communicated by way of the mouth, and the conditions 
under which they could be communicated. In these twenty-two 
are included a number of doubtful diseases, and a number more 
that could never be communicated by a single sip, and some of 
the worst of them could never be communicated at all by the 
mouth unless there was some cut or fissure in the mouth of the 
person touching them.” 


The next case investigated was a reported epidemic of diph- 
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theria in San José, Cal., due to the use of a Communion cup. 


The following is a letter from San José in reply to an inquiry 
sent by the editor of 7he Sanztarzan regarding this “epidemic” : 
“SAN JOSE, CAL., June 23, 1894. 

“ Dr. A. N. Bell, Editor of The Sanitarian: Your letter of June 19, in 
reference to an epidemic of diphtheria from drinking wine out of Commu- 
nion cups, was received. In reply, would say that the reverend gentleman 
was entirely misinformed, as there was no such thing ever heard of here; 
nor do I think there have ever been over two or three cases of diphtheria 
Hoping you are well, and your good 

J. R. CURNOW, 
“Secretary Board of Health.” 


inthe town during as many years 
work prospering, lam truly yours, 


Other reports investigated seem to have had an equally flimsy 
foundation, and the editor closes with the following paragraph : 

“If any physician, or any one else, can produce a case of dis 
ease presumptively caught from the common cup, where the per 
son was not exposed a great deal more, and for a much longer 
time, to the sources of disease than he could have been by the 
cup, even upon the assumption that the cup contained some germs 
of the disease, we shall be glad to hear from him.” 


ROBERT BURNS’S RELIGION. 


i religion of certain poets who never professed to have 
any religion at all is a subject that seems to be attractive 
to various writers from time to time. Inthe February number 
of Poet-Lore Mr. Walter Walsh revives the question of the piety 
of the poet Burns, of whom he charitably writes as follows: 
“Few poets have been so passionate as Burns. The man was 
Whether the matter 
r a wanton, a satire or a song, he flung into it the energy of a 


a flaming volcano. 


in hand was a carousal 


( 


He was like a tree whose 
The matter might 


supremely rich and luxuriant nature. 
restraining bark is burst by fulness of sap. 
be zz znferno, the manner was always zz exce/szs. The reins 


were ever on the neck of the steed. Before the gigantic insist- 
ence of his desires, his resolves were contemptible as the green 
withes of Samson. When the frenzy of his mood was upon him. 
he trampled under foot alike every dictate of prudence and every 
As with Saul of l 


a wild war was ever 
raging between flesh and spirit; and while Saul’s anyuished ‘O 


precept of religion. Tarsus, 


wretched man! who shall deliver me?’ was in some form or an- 
other always upon his lips, the triumphant ‘I thank God who giv- 
eth us the victory’ was denied him. Hence the unparalleled ex- 
He mounted 


Who can 


‘Letter to 


tremes between which his colossal passions ranged. 
up to the heavens; he went down again to the depths. 
‘Remorse,’ or his 


read his ‘Tragic Fragment,’ his 


Mr. Cunningham,’ without being moved with compassion for a 
soul so consumed by passion, so stabbed by poignant regrets, so 
consciously helpless to flee the ill he would not, yet knows he 
do? Wave after wave of 


shall love, defiance, 


shame, recklessness, despair, chase each other through his bosom. 


fiery remorse, 


The whole appalling tragedy of the poet’s soul is packed into the 
lines— 


‘I burn, I burn, as when through ripened 


corn 


By driving winds the crackling flames are borne.’ 


“That tremendous comparison of himself to ‘Judas Iscariot 


preaching the Gospel,’ falls upon us very pitifully, very remorse- 


And 


these two propositions one might dare maintain in the face of all 


fully, and paralyzes the condemnation upon our tongues. 


the world—that Burns's faithful Chaucer-like delineations of men 
and manners did infinitely less harm to virtue than the rose-water 
vice and gilded sentimental seduction-monging of the contem- 
and that so far from his 
bacchanals and erotics lowering the moral tone of Scotland, his 


porary comedians and later novelists; 


songs greatly purified Scottish literature, while his humanity and 
downright sincerity saved Scotland from the worse sin of hypoc 
risy. At any rate, whoever will censure Burns may rest assured 
that Burns will censure himself more— 


‘The poor Inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow, . 
And softer flame ; 

But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name! 

‘“Many sinners have been greater than Burns; few penitents 


have been so great. Confessing all, extenuating nothing, bowed 
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down beneath the thought of death and judgment, what saint 
ever displayed a more touching faith than he in his ‘Prayer in 
the Prospect of Death ;’ or what sinner a more faithful, searching 
self-scrutiny in his ‘Stanzas on the same Occasion’? Neither 
fear of hell nor hope of heaven could drive this bravest. sincerest 
of human souls to make promises he could not hope to keep, to 
profess what was not in his heart, or to slide off from chastise- 
ments he knew to be merited. There were many mendacious 
orthodoxies in the Scotland of that day, but few such untrimmed 
veracities, 

“In that divine book which comforted him so much in a time of 
violent grief, it is written that the heavenly city is entered by 
twelve gates. One of these, we cannot doubt, is called the gate 
of Penitence; and by that gate, as Wordsworth hoped, the soul 
of Robert Burns may enter in.” 


The Letter of the Bishops.—‘‘The Pastoral Letter of the 
Committee of Bishops of the Episcopal Church, of which we gave 
an abstract a few weeks ago, is receiving severe criticisms from 
all parties in the Church. The High Churchmen criticize it be 
cause it opens the door to destructive criticism, and seems to 
put the Church on the same dogmatic basis as the much-criticized 
and formerly radical but not conservative ‘Essays and Reviews.’ 
Broad Churchmen criticize it because it toward 
denying that diocesan, parochial, and individual liberty of inter 
pretation of Church students which has hitherto been the glory of 
the Church. 


is a first step 


Radicals criticize it because it confounds history 
and poetry, and bases the entire doctrine of the Incarnation, not 
on a spiritual fact patent to all men—that is, the person and 
character of Christ—but on an account of his birth contained in 
only two of the four Gospels, and never subsequently referred to 
either by Christ or any one of his Apostles. And, finally, all 
three criticize it because in this letter the six Bishops assume to 
speak ex cathedra for the whole Church, with an authority which 
neither was nor could be delegated to them.”— 7he Outlook. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A PREACHER came to a newspaper man in this way: “ You editors dare 
not te the truth. If vou did, you could not live; your newspaper would 
be a failure.’’ The editor replied: *‘ You are right; and the minister who 


will at all times and under all circumstances tell the whole truth about his 


, Will not occupy his pulpit more than one Sunday 





membvders, aiive or dae 


1 it necessary to leave town inahurry. The press and 
go hand in hand with whitewash brushes and pleasant words, 


magnifying little \ 


the pulpit 


irtues into big one. The pulpit, the pen, and the grave- 





stone are the great saint-making triumvirate.”—7he Poughkeepsie News- 
Press 

PENELOPI ‘*Well, Bishop, after all, there’s only a difference of a single 
svilable between salvatior i perdition,.”’ 

The Bishop:—*' Why, my dear young lady, how can you say that!” 

Penelope ‘It’s merely a question of eternal bliss or eternal blisters.” 
] zye 

THE Catholic religion is making progress all through New England. The 
latest evidence of its spread comes from the staid old puritanical town of 


rruro on Cape Cod, where the Catholic population has so increased that a 
church has become necessary A lot in the center of the place has been 
obtained, and a large skating-rink building has been moved to it and been 
fitted up for religious services The Catholic Review. 

THERE is as much difference between reading the Bible and reading 


about it as there is between eating dinner and reading a bill of fare 
Philadelphia Methodist 

IT is stated that in England a large proportion of the new parish council- 
ors are Methodists, or members of other non-conformist churches, and in 
many cases the chairman of the parish council is a Methodist 

A JAPANESE Buddhist bishop is in San Francisco and w establish a 
temple with a corps of attendants in that city, his special obje eing 
prevent Japanese in that country trom straying into strange faiths 

‘*How did vou like the sermon, Wende * asked his mother 

“Twas sorry to observe,”’ replied the little Boston boy, with a sigh, 
‘that the clergyman did not seem to be aware of the difference between 


a reference and an allusion The Chicago Record 


INSTEAD of the question which Mr. Bok started, ‘‘Why don’t the young 
men go to church?” it would be pertinent to ask, ‘‘Why don’t the olde 


mengotochurch?” Look overany congregation in the morning, and there 


} 


are aS many young men as older men, and at the second service they greatly 
preponderate. In fact, in many congregations, a hoary head is rarely found 
in the way of righteousness, if church-going to an evening service is that 


way.— 7he Christian Inquirer 


WHEN we refuse to contribute to foreign missions we say to God that we 


were only fooling when we prayed for the conversion of the world.— 


Christian Standard. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


A CRUSADE FOR BUSINESS PRINCIPLES. 


LTHOUGH Great Britain’s geographical isolation has not 
entirely protected her against that moral decadence which 
is overpowering the financial and political circles of European 
countries, there are not wanting Englishmen who endeavor to 
stem the tide. Many papers of standing have begun a regular 
crusade against swindling concerns which make free with the 
savings of the middle classes. J/oney, London, has torn the 
mask from more than one financial blackleg able to offer bribes 
amounting to thousands of pounds, and as the paper ‘adheres 
strictly to facts, no libel suit has been brought against it. In 
two articles, headed “‘ The Penny Plain Promoter” and “ The Two- 
pence Colored Promoter,” ./oney describes the methods adopted 
by financial jugglers. “The Penny Plain Promoter” operates 
as follows: 


“Mr. William Sikes is a respectable scoundrel who makes his 
living, not by entering people's houses in the small hours of the 
morning by the instrumentality of a jimmy, but by methods 
which are less dangerous but equally efficacious—from his point 
of view. He runs one or two bucket-shops, he occasionally floats 
a bogus company, and he occasionally despatches into the coun- 
try districts a typewritten letter something after this style: 

“*Dear Sir (or MapaM).—I have pleasure in calling your at- 
tention to the draft prospectus of the Patent Candle-Snuffer 
Corporation (Limited). The objects of this undertaking are to 
acquire the patent rights of an entirely new and original candle- 
snuffer. Despite the fact that there are any number of candle- 
snuffers already in the market, and despite the fact that a great 
many members of the public eschew these contrivances on the 
principle that fingers were made before snuffers, it is confidently 
anticipated [dy the znventor| that the new candle-snuffer will 
supply a long-felt want. [Of course, we do not intend to allude 
to his want of money, which ts, undoubtedly, a long-felt one.|'” 


The prospectus then sets forth at length that there will be enor- 
mous profits, and that £2,000 subscribed by the syndicate will be 
sufficient to float the main corporation. Each subscriber to the 
syndicate will, upon going to allotment, receive a return equiva- 
lent of 300 per cent.—viz, the amount he originally subscribed, 
100 per cent. bonus in cash, and 100 per cent. bonus in shares. 


“Ten toone, the recipient of this communication, being human, 
is flattered at the idea of being thus singled out by the almoners 
of fortune. If he is a rural clergyman he immediately jumps to 
the conclusion that Mr. Sikes must have read extracts from his 
sermons in the local Press; if he is a half-pay officer with one 
leg, he rejoices to think that the memory of his other leg and the 
manner of its loss are kept green in the hearts of his fellow- 
countrymen; but if he is not a ‘he’ at all, but a spinster with 
savings, she doesn’t theorize on the matter at all. The thin 
edge of the wedge, in the shape of vanity, having been inserted 
between the simpleton and his money, the simpleton sits down 
and fills in a check. When the simpleton, after writing many 
letters to Mr. Sikes, discovers that he has been swindled, he 
probably journeys to town to interview Mr. Sikes, calls him a 
swindler, and threatens to prosecute. 

Sikes (sweetly) : ‘Where’s your guarantee?’ 

Victim: ‘Here, you sharper.’ (Puts Sikes's original letter on 
the table and thumps it with his fist.) ‘Here, you villain.’ 

Sikes (perusing the document): ‘Hum, hum, “Each sub- 
scriber to the syndicate will, upon the corporation going to allot- 
ment, receive.” . . . Well, sir, I’m not your lawyer, but I would 
certainly advise you to wait before bringing your action until the 
condition of the corporation going to allotment is fulfilled.’” 


But a bogus-company promoter is not necessarily a downright 
liar. It is possible for him to draw up a propectus which, while 
it conveys an egregiously false idéa of the merits of the deal, con- 
tains not a single lie. To issue such a prospectus is the business 
of the “Twopence Colored Promoter.” For instance: 


“Messrs. Rags, Bags & Co., the leviathan linen-drapers [dry- 
goods men], are rapidly qualifying for the Bankruptcy Court; 
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three or four years ago their business yielded magnificent profits ; 
to-day it is just as extensive, but, thanks to strikes, competition, 
price-cutting, and other Nineteenth-Century blessings, it is being 
run ata big loss. ‘They must either go through the court or sell 
their business to the public. They interview Diddleham, the 
mighty promoter, who says: ‘All right, I'll give you fifty thou- 
sand for the show, and stand all risks.’ He gives them the fifty 
thousand, and issues the prospectus of Rags, Bags & Co. (Lim- 
ited). The capital of this fraud is, say £150,000, half in £10 
Ordinary shares, half in £10 Preference shares. Asa plain state- 
ment of the facts would cause the British investor to button up 
his pockets, Diddleham hires Cook, Fake & Co., the eminent ac- 
countants, to give acolored statement. Say that the following 
have been the net results of the trading during the last five years 


Re Gtk a pu SS MGS GbE b oes n.6510bUbee, 200s ce8ehen £100,000 profit. 
Bs 6:52 ccdeadenba ct ecebeneatonadece ses «++ 100,000 - 
BNNs sata Ob iete ews < PARR we wesebeuee faeaee 50,000 

cri eto lil wes eth aa ua dh al wetelyiec nab usn'eaon soe Sco 25,000 loss 
TBO Fe veces cccccceseccecrrcosveseneceecrecees 759 _ 


If the reader will take the trouble to total the Arofits and 
divide by five, he will find the result is £50,000. The losses, of 
course, need not be taken in account; Cook, Fake & Co.’s certifi- 
cate doesn't say anything about losses. Note, by the way, that 
these tactful men of figures have only thought fit to pursue thei1 
researches down to the end of 1893. No man of business would 
dream of accepting such ancient history; but the average investor 
is not a man of business. The odds are great that the capital of 
Rags, Bags & Co. (Ld.) is fully applied for, if not over-applied 
for. The investor has still faith in ‘industrial undertakings,’ 
£50,000 profits—business steadily increasing. That's good enough 
for John Bull. 

“The career of Rags, Bags & Co. (Ld.) is short, but not sweet. 
Directly the partners lose their pecuniary interest they lose their 
moral interest in the business. Their young men get cheeky 
if a lady makes them unroll a cargo without making a purchase. 
And so, one fine day, up go the shutters. Rags and Bags retire 
to a suburban villa, while some unfortunate shareholders retire 
to the workhouse. As for Diddleham, if he ever remembers that 
the bubble was of his making, he saves the remnant of his con- 
science with the reflection that he engineered the deal without a 
single untruth.” 

The Whitehall Review, London, which circulates very exten- 
sively among the above-mentioned “rural clergymen and half-pay 
officers,” advises its readers to beware of concerns that are puffed 
up in the “financial columns” of the Press. The editor says: 

“’'The manner in which the public—poor, blind, thick-headed 
public—is bamboozled by the Press, especially by financial jour 
nalists, is really marvelous. The stupidity of mankind was 
never more finely illustrated than by the unhesitating acceptance 
by would-be investors of counsel from public writers advisi 
them to apply for shares in public companies. 


ng 


“Five companies were put forward recently, and the pros- 
pectuses were commented upon in the financial columns of a 
weekly contemporary—not a mere ephemeral blackmailing paper, 
but one of standing and approved respectability. Three of these 
companies were highly commended by the writer, who stronyly 
advised his readers to forthwith apply for shares in these enter- 
prises, while the remaining two were emphatically condemned. 
After perusing this precious criticism I turned to the advertising 
columns of the paper in question, and there, as I expected, found 
the prospectus in full of the companies so highly commended, 
while the advertisements of the two ventures so warmly de- 
nounced were conspicuous by their absence. To my knowledge, 
one at least of the eulogized businesses was a thoroughly rotten 
concern, its £5 shares being not then, and not now, worth six- 
pence each, and I have no doubt that the fact was as well known 
to the writer of the article as it was tome. Yet simply because 
this particular company had advertised its prospectus in his paper, 
the writer had inserted an egregious puff of its shares. The two 
non-advertising companies were denounced simply because they 
did not help to swell the revenue of the paper referred to. The 
fact was patent to any sensible man, and yet I have no reason to 
doubt that many of the foolish readers of that article applied for 
shares on the faith of the recommendation of their disinterested 
financial adviser. This sort of thing happens every day, and yet 
we are deluged with cant as to the honor and independence of the 
Press. What fools and liars these mortals be!” 
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THE “UNEMPLOYED QUESTION” AMONG 


STATESMEN. 
erste of State are forever coming and going in 
Europe. Some get tired of their position and resign; 


others are brought down because the people or the kings lose 
The Zezt, Berlin, thinks that the dissatis- 
faction of modern statesmen with their positions, when they have 


confidence in them. 


reached the topmost rung of the ladder, is due to their want of 


comprehension of constitutional government. ‘That paper says: 


“When the Abbé Sieyes drew up a constitution in which the 
Head of the State was given no rights except to appoint the offi- 
cers of the State and to spend an income of three million francs 
per year, Napoleon, who was then only First Consul, asked the 
Abbé whether the head of a nation was to be made a pig, only 
fit to eat up his income. Since then constitutions of the kind 
proposed by Sieyés have become the order of the day, but the 
rulers have not yet become accustomed to this order of things. 

Statesmen only share the fate of skilled laborers. Formerly 
the handicraftsman was a self-confident individual, able to pro- 
duce his wares personally with the help of his tools. To-day he 
only watches and controls a machine, which acts independently. 
Many workingmen and sentimental writers have bewailed the 
degradation of skilled laborers as unworthy of the human race, 
just as statesmen weep and wail because they are no longer 
required to act for themselves, but only to control the machinery 
of the State. The revolt of a Casimir-Perier against Constitu- 
tionalism is similar to the riots against machinery. A loco- 
motive is called a ‘horse of steam,’ but it is just as wise to com- 
plain that this ‘horse’ has no tail as to complain because a 
president does not possess the attributes of an absolute monarch.” 


This machine-like formation of modern governments is, how- 
ever, not the only ill shared by modern statesmen with other 
modern workers. The competition which is so keenly felt in in- 
dustrial circles reigns also among Ministers of State. It has 


given Prince Hohenlohe, the present German Chancellor, a 
chance to prove that he does not propose to submit meekly to 
all manner of attack without a fitting reply. When the Opposi- 
tion member, Eugene Richter, mentioned that the Government 
seemed to be very unstable, and that the rumors about a possible 
ministerial crisis should be met with prompt denial, Prince 
Hohenlohe said, in a speech which we quote from the cho, 


3erlin : 


“It is very difficult to give an official dementz to all such 
rumors, on account of their frequency. But I will try to explain 
why Herr Richter says the Government is unstable. I know that 
there are many rumors about the possible resignation of Minis- 
ters. I will tell you how I view the matter. The number of 
statesmen and would-be statesmen is very large in Prussia. 
They have friends, who wish to see them placed in some impor- 
tant position, to put, as the English proverb goes, the right man 
in the right place. If the man of their choice is not appointed, 
they feel hurt. The friends of the disregarded statesman then 
go to some friendly journalist—everybody has some friends 
among the journalists. [Laughter.] They donot say: My friend 
What’s-his-name, the statesman [laughter], is anxious to get this 
or that job, but they say: The statesman in question wiil be 
made Minister or Ambassador. [Hear! Hear!] They hope 
that some such news will be read in official circles. The journal- 
ist thinks the news sensational, he rushes home and writes it up. 
Nothing is, after ali, more sensational than the political killing 
offof a Minister. [Laughter.] I have a good deal of experience 
of this sort. Ido not refer to my career as a Bavarian Minister, 
from which I was removed by a vote of want of confidence which 
was an honor to me; but it was different when I was in Paris. 
The Parisian appointment is much sought after, and I had a 
great many competitors, who had a great many friends, who used 
to give the word in the Press that Prince Hohenlohe was tired, 
and would soon resign. Remember, this was twenty years ago. 
{[Laughter.] During the nine years of my Governorship in Strass- 
burg not six months passed in which some paper—mostly Berlin 
publications—did not bring the news that I was tired and would 
soon resign. [Merriment ] Thatis the way rumors about a crisis 
begin. Iam very cool with regard to such rumors, experience 
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has taught me to disregard them. I can only wish that you all 
will follow my example and let these rumors run off from you like 
raindrops from a waterproof coat.” 
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The Chancellor expressed his sorrow that the every-day news- 
paper reader did not possess his calmness, but believes such 
rumors, which cause a great deal of dissatisfaction, unrest, and 
pessimism. 


THE CZAR AND HIS TROUBLES. 


A. RUSSIAN official paper, the /urzditsheskaja Gazeta, St. 
d 


obtain a constitution from Nicholas II., as it would be impossible 
to grant such a wish. 


Petersburg, warns Russians against all further attempts to 


That paper says: 


““Emperor Nicholas’s accession to the throne has led some circles 
in Russia to dream, in a most arbitrary manner, of a possible im- 
portant change in the country’s administration. There is no rea- 
son for this, for such a change would be in opposition to our 
traditions, to our form of government, and also to the proclama- 
tion issued by the Czar upon his coming to the throne. But these 
rumors have led the Zemstvo [Provincial Assembly] of Twer to 
petition for an extension of their powers. Such a petition would 
not have been presented if it had not been thought that the Czar 
would regard it with favor, and that the Czar would consult the 
Council in the choice of his Ministers. In view of these rumors 
the Czar’s speech was well-timed; it will destroy all illusions, 
and save private individuals as well as members of institutions 
from making serious mistakes.” 

A writer in Blackwooa’s Magazine declares that the Czar is 
really following a liberal policy to a much greater extent than is 
generally supposed. It is the orthodox Russians, he thinks, 
who frustrate the plans of liberal-minded Russianrulers. Speak- 
ing of the Smolensk plot to blow up the late Czar, he says: 


“Among the numerous measures decreed against the unortho- 
dox, one which entailed special hardship on a large number of 
respectable families was the decision not to permit the employ- 
ment of any but orthodox Russians in positions of responsibility 
on the railways. One of the last railways where this change had 
been effected was precisely that Smolensk railway where the plot 
was discovered to blow up the Czar’s train. The discovery of 
the mine was a mere accident; but the inquiries which followed 
laid bare a deep-laid, carefully elaborated plot, in which the 
numerous conspirators were, without exception, orthodox Russian 
officials—the very men who owed their posts to the removal of 
the mistrusted Poles and Germans. The evidence of this fact 
was tooclear toadmit of doubt, and in one moment all the Czar’s 
fondest allusions were rudely dispelled, and the utter futility of 


the entire policy of his reign became manifest.” 


No wonder, thinks the writer, that the present Czar is lenient 
toward the non-orthodox races in his Empire: 


“Already the Czar has earned the thanks of the Finns, of the 
Poles, and of the Jews, by the promise of more considerate treat- 
ment, which they have had occasion to note, and it may be hoped 
that this promise will be fulfilled in such a manner as to promote 
the welfare of all classes of the subjects of the Autocrat of all the 
Russias. It is absurd to think of introducing such a form of 
government as is generally understood by the word ‘constitutional’ 
for a people of whom fully eighty per cent. are illiterate; but 
there are many useful reforms to be accomplished, and much lib- 
erty can judiciously be granted without changing the essential 
form of government. Above all, there is urgent need of decen- 
tralization.” 


Unfortunately, however, the Czar’s curt refusal to consult the 
Zemstvo has revived the activity of secret societies among the 
Nihilists, and the police are very active in the discovery of real 
The Volna 


Praza Rossyska, a Russian paper published in London, says: 


and fancied attempts to overthrow the Government. 


“ar 


lhe police still retains that terrible power which reminds one 
of the worst periods of the Reign of Terror. One of the most note- 
worthy incidents of recent times is the dissolution of the ‘Senate 
of Students’ in Moscow. Berdiajew, the Chief of Police in Mos- 
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cow, curtly said that he dissolved the organization because he had 
been informed that some of its members were about to petition 
the Czar to give the country a Constitution. The most promi- 
ment members of the ‘Senate of Students’ were arrested. In 
Odessa the members of an athletic club, mostly Poles, were ar- 
rested, the prisoners being followed, on their march through the 
streets, by a sobbing concourse of wives, sisters, and brothers. 
In Kiew a student was arrested because he received a telegram 
the meaning of which was not quite clear to the police, who be- 
lieved their prisoner to be connected with an attempt to assassinate 
the late Czar, Alexander III., at Smolensk.” 


BULL-FIGHTING IN SPAIN. 


HE people of Southern France have lately taken up bull- 
fighting as a craze. From what is said about this cruel 
sport by the best and noblest Spaniards, they will rue their in- 
fatuation. Ubaldo Quinnones, who vainly sought to suppress 
bull-fighting, in conjunction with the Marquis of San Carlo, by 
agitating against the sport in the Spanish Cortes, describes it as 
a remnant of Spain's darkest period, when bigotry and ignorance 
prevailed. He writes in the Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart: 


“Fernando VII. suppressed the universities with their ‘foolish 
craze to go a-thinking,’ but he erected three colleges for bull- 
fighting. In the time of this nerveless King, who complimented 
Napoleon I. for having beaten the loyal Spaniards, the foreadores 
were greatly respected. One of them, Pucheta, accompanied the 
King's carriage, but the population decreased, and agricultural 
prosperity with it, for immense tracts of land were set aside for 


the bulls. . Bull-fighting first began during the reign of 
Philip IV. It was then a kind of chase, which took place in the 
open field. Later it was turned into a public spectacle within the 


limits of an arena surrounded by stands for the convenience of 
the public. The State defrayed the expenses of this public enter- 
tainment, which took turns about with the Auto da fe * in 
amusing the people. To-day there is no province that has not 
four or five Plazas de toros—arenas for bull-fights—with the ex- 
ception of Leon and Lugo. And Leon and Lugo are the most 
thickly populated, have the least criminals and the best schools. 
Even highly civilized Barcelona has its pf/aza de toro; Anda- 
lusia, Malaga, Granada, Almeria, Alicante, and Murcia have the 
most, and these provinces have also the most criminals and the 
‘worst schools.” 


The writer here describes the sickening spectacle of horses run- 
ning around the arena trailing their bowels in the sand, having 
been ripped open by the bull. He acknowledges that the cafea- 
dores, who tease the bull with their brightly colored cloaks and 
gaily bedecked darts, show much courage, agility, and nerve. 
He admits that the esfada, who kills the bull by stabbing him 
between the shoulders, is in much danger and must be a man of 


iron nerve. But all this makes the audience extremely callous. 


“It is not at all rare that an esfada is gored. His body is 
taken from the arena and—the show continues as if nothing had 
happened. Thus it was with the celebrated Espartero, and yet 
he was the favorite of the public. 

“Good bull-fighters have become rare of late and are paid high 
salaries. The whole thing has become a money-making busi- 
ness. Formerly the best esfadas received $14 for each bull they 
killed, the rest of the company $200. ‘To-day the esfada gets 
$600, and the company $1,400. The bulls are not as fiery as in 
former days; everything has degenerated. Immense tracts 
of land are withdrawn from cultivation for the sake of the bulls, 
for which the breeders receive $340 to $400 apiece. The commu- 
nities will contribute toward a bull-fight, but they fail to pay the 
teachers. Assassination is most frequent in provinces where 
bull-fights are most common. . . . The Spaniards have to thank 
the French for the introduction of indecent dances and objection- 
able books. As a punishment, Spain has given them the bull- 
fights. When they have enjoyed this kind of entertainment for 
a number of years, their criminal statistics will show them the 
most baneful effects.” 








* The burning of Jews, heretics, and witches.—Ep. THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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ARMORIAL BEARINGS, OLD AND NEW. 


MERICANS who adopt a family coat-of-arms are often ridi- 

culed as snobbish and overbearing. This stigma need not 
attach to them if they go the right way about it. According toa 
prominent German writer, who treats the subject in the Dahezm, 
Leipsic, any one has a right to adopt armorial bearings and to 
bequeath them to his son. A coat-of-arms fosters a proper sense 
of honor, and it is only in the case of persons who claim unjustl\ 
to have inherited such ensigns that their blazonries become fit 


subjects for ridicule. Maximilian Gritzner says: 


“The growth of the cities and their political power, which forced 
the citizens to defend themselves with sword and shield against 
similar armed knights, led to the adoption of armorial bear- 
ings as early as the Fourteenth Century, and this blazonry soon 
became hereditary in the best families. The nobles did not re- 
gard this with any displeasure, for long before that time the 
golden spur and the sword-belt had become the distinguishing 
marks of nobility. They did not dream of regarding these citi- 
zens as their equals, although they often called in the help of the 
citizens and paid them knightly honors. About 1400, however, 
the first families of the free cities began to be recognized as 
noble. Until that time every coat-of-arms was a free invention, 
transmitted from father toson. Each man took care, to the best 
of his ability, to adopt a blazonry different from that of every one 
else. The year 1400 brought a revolution in heraldry. The Ger- 
man Emperor began to grant armorial bearings to commoners. 
The first was given to the sons of Folze Eyermenger, a citizen of 
Mainz, and dates from St. Hieronymus’s Day (September 30) , 1400. 
.. . The recipients of such coats-of-arms were described as 
‘comrades in arms’ of the knights, and therefore their equals. 
Later, however, a distinction was made between patents of bla- 
zonry and patents of nobility. The older patrician families took 
care to have their blazonry recorded and confirmed. 

“In North Germany the civic right to adopt armorial bearings 
developed quite spontaneously. Patrician families in the posses 
sion of such coats-of-arms were found at a very early date in the 
cities of Kénigsberg, Stettin, Danzig, Elbing, Thorn, Cologne, 
Diisseldorf, Berlin, etc. The free cities Hamburg, Bremen, Lii- 
beck, and Frankfort had many families whose nobility was con- 
firmed by imperial patents. There isnodoubt that nine tenths of 
such blazonries were invented by the first who bore them, and 
transmitted totheheirs. The courtiers now and then complained, 
but without effect, although the Emperor threatened to punish 
those who adopted a coat-of-arms without Imperial sanction. 
Since the middle of the last century it became the practise of all 
better-class families to adopt armorial bearings. Even the great 
poet Goethe chose one and informed his Prince [the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar] of the fact in 1775. The Emperor afterward confirmed 
this coat-of-arms when he knighted Goethe. 

“In Prussia the authorities never hindered the adoption of 
armorial bearings as long as they did not collide with those of the 
nobles. This did, however, happen at times, and King Frederick 
William I. endeavored to raise a little money for his giant regi- 
ments by inflicting fines upon those who used illegitimate coats-of- 
arms. But Prussian law does not prevent any citizen from adopt- 
ing such ensigns and transmitting them to his heirs. 

“It is to be hoped that better-class families will again return to 
this practise instead of the meaningless and insipid monograms 
now inuse. The right of a citizen to adopt armorial bearings is 
an historical one, and only the uneducated will deride it ; and only 
malevolent persons will regard its exercise as a species of self- 
aggrandizement.” 

Gritzner warns against the many so-called ‘ Heraldic Bureaus 
which simply steal a coat-of-arms from some noble family, and 
the plain citizen who adopts their suggestions may get into trou- 
ble. A competent person alone should be employed, and it is to 


be hoped that the State will superintend the matter. 


THE British steamer Guy Vannering, which sailed from Hamburg with 
upwards of r1oo,coo stand of arms and millions of rounds of ammunition, 
safely discharged her cargo at Woo-Sung. Most of the blockade-runners 
receive their cargoes from other vessels at sea. The Guy Mannering, how- 
ever, was known to have her hold full of war-material; her port of destina- 
tion alone was kept secret, as she sailed with sealed orders. The Japanese 
were on the lookout for her, but the captain managed to elude them 
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THE SPY-SCARE IN FRANCE. 


RANCE threatens to become a very uncomfortable place for 
foreigners. The 77z6una, Rome, points out that Italians 
living in France are subject to a good deal of annoyance on the 
part of the authorities, every Italian being looked upon as a spy. 
English despatches draw attention to the speech which the Mar- 
quis de Mores recently made at Rennes. The ideal of the Mar- 
quis is a union between the French and the Mohammedan races, 
for the eventual creation of an Arab empire in Africa, to the 
detriment of the English. But as nothing can be done just now 
to further this ideal, the Marquis turns his attention to the for- 
eigners living in France. Aliens should be deprived of the right 
to own realestate. Jews should be deprived of the rights of citi- 
zens altogether. In this way he hopes to frighten off foreign 
spies, who should be summarily executed after trial by court- 
martial. The moderate Press in France warns against this exces- 
sive fear of espionage as harmful and unnecessary. M. Charles 
Malo, writing in the Journal des Débats, Paris, thinks that the 
difference between foreign and native spies is not sufficiently 
remembered. He says: 


“In justice, the man who endeavors to do service to his own 
country, whatever means he may choose, should not be treated 
the same as the dastard who betrays his fellow citizens and his 
fatherland. ‘The latter is as wicked as the parricide, and deserves 
the heaviest punishment imaginable. With the former it is suffi- 
cient to prevent him from executing his plans. 

“During war-time it would be well to remember Lieber’s in- 
structions, which Lincoln issued to the United States Army, after 
having submitted them to a committee of officers. These in- 
structions are much better than anything of the kind in Europe. 
Concerning the treatment of spies, Lieber says that it is not easy 
to punish them in any other way than by summary execution, as 
it is very difficult to guard against them. But the extreme pen- 
alty should only be enforced if the spy is caught red-handed. If 
he manages to return to his own side, and is taken prisoner at 
some future date, he should not be punished for his past deeds. 
It is sufficient to put him under a special guard, as a specially 
dangerous person.” 


In times of peace, M. Malo thinks, the work of the spy is 
greatly overrated. And it must be remembered that most of the 
spies captured are officers who only follow their instructions. 


“English, Russian, and American officers do not hesitate a 
moment to disguise themselves in order to discover the plans of 
a possible enemy. Do they disgrace themselves thereby? Cer- 
tainly not. No more than the soldier, who kills an enemy with 
his sword, commits a murder. . Our own officers, who do this 
kind of work abroad, are called by the handsome name of af- 
tachés au service des renseignements [attachés of the informa- 
tion service]. In the case of foreigners we call them ‘spies,’ and 
treat or ill-treat them accordingly. Let us be just, and if foreign 
officers come to find out the same things with us which our officers 
try to discover abroad, we should not be more strict than is nec- 
essary to prevent them from carrying out their plans. Besides, 
there is an exaggerated notion of the secrets which might be dis- 
covered. What an Italian or German major could find out can 
be read by every one in the strategical maps. We have not 
much to fear from foreign spies, if our army is well trained and 
well prepared. Let the whole world see this—and we have the 
best possible protection against the panics during which every 
foreigner is looked upon as a spy.” 


The Armenian Question.—It is still impossible to decide 
whether the Turkish soldiery were solely allowed to vent their 
hatred against Christians by murdering inoffensive Armenian 
peasants, or the Armenians were really in rebellion against the 
Sultan, who sent his troops to pacify the province. Some Eng- 
lish papers declared that the Sultan had ordered all documents 
relating to the affair to be destroyed. According to the Neue 
Freie Presse, Vienna, this isnot true; the Sultan is, in fact, study- 
ing tre question personally : 

“Tie sent two officers to the Ministry of War, and his scrutiny 
of the documents relating to the Armenian massacres have led 
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him to consider the troops free from blame. ‘Should, however, 
one or the other of the officers of the expedition be found guilty 
of such atrocities as those which are charged against them, pun- 
ishment will overtake them’—and the Sultan made a suggestive 
movement with his hand. It seems, however, certain that the 
Armenians can hardly be restrained; repeated promises of help 
from England have led them to regard the realization of their 
hopes, the erection of an independent Armenian principality, as 
almost certain.” 

Such an independent principality is not favored by Russia, and 
the Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, therefore opposes the erec- 
tion of an American Consulate at Erzerum, accusing America of 
meddling with affairs which do not concern them: 

“From an economical point of view, an American Consulate in 
Erzerum is valueless to the United States. The Americans fol- 
low aims whose realization would be very dissatisfactory to Rus- 
sia. The fact that, lately, an American vessel carrying arms to 
the Armenians was stopped by the Porte illustrates why an 
American Consulate is wished for in Erzerum; the Armenian 
committees in the United States are just as anxious for the res- 
toration of Armenian independence as similar committees in 
England, and the proposed Consulate is intended to assist them. 
This fact should not be forgotten by the Russian Government.” 
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Decadence of Chinese Cities.—The pending war between 
Japan and China lends interest to whatever shows the condition 
of the latter country. A recent French traveler there, Dr. E. 
Martin, points out clearly in Le Magasin Pittoresqgue, Paris, the 
decadence into which the Chinese Empire has fallen, by descri- 
bing the state of the large cities, where, if anywhere, there would 
be proof of life and progress. The decay of the great towns, in 
which the Chinese authorities have individual rule, is empha- 
sized by contrasting these towns with one of the minor treaty 
ports where Europeans take part in the government. Says Dr. 
Martin : 

“When a traveler visits China, he is astonished at the neglected 
condition of the great cities of this vast empire, in which most 
of the principal buildings are falling into ruin, and where the 
streets are little or not at all taken care of. 

“This is even the case with the capital, where stands the palace 
of the sovereign, the Son of Heaven. The palace, as well as the 
city in which it is, is of such incomparable filthiness that a strong 
impression is made on the mind of a foreigner who compares the 
city of to-day with what it must have been in former times; for 
Pekin certainly had a period of splendor. The present condition 
of Pekin and other large towns, which is the consequence of the 
revolutions which have troubled China since the Tartar conquest, 
contrasts strongly with the aspect of the five treaty ports, as, for 
instance, Wen-Tchoo. There one is a little surprised at first to 
find broad, straight streets, paved and well-kept. The town is 
built on a gentle declivity, by means of which conduits of water 
communicate with a system of canals which furrow the different 
quarters.” 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


DEPUTY MARCEL HABERT demanded in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties that the Cross of the Legion of Honor should be less frequently 
awarded. His fellow representatives were much shocked when he re- 
peated a doggerel which runs something like this: 

‘*Robbers and thieves were hung of yore 
On the cross; that’s done no more. 
In our time it is thought best 
To hang a cross upon a thief's breast.”’ 
When he was told that he insulted the Chamber, he answered, smiling: 
‘*No, only a fraction of it.” 


SOME bands of marauders pressed a few hundred Cuban peons into their 
service, and began raiding the less populous districts of Havana, in the 
hope of raising money from American and Mexican sympathizers with 
Cuban independence. The attempt has, however, failed. Some New York 
papers described the matter as a revolution, but there has not been a rising 
against Spanish rule for over fifteen years, and all political parties in 
Cuba at present are in favor of union with the mother-c ountry. 


ACCORDING to the /ndefendance Belge, Brussels, it is said that Norway will 
become a separate kingdom, with Prince Oscar of Sweden as King. This 
would dissolve the Scandinavian Union. 


COMPLAINTS appear in the German papers, notably the A@dlnische Zei- 
tung, that the prizes and medals awarded at the Chicago Exhibition to 
foreign exhibitors are not forthcoming. ‘*What a row,” says this paper, 
“the Americans would make if they were treated thus at some European 
exhibition !” 





man as his Prime Minister. Well, that 


- ada; and now, after an interval of more 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE FOREMOST FIGURE OF CANADIAN 
HISTORY. 


HEN the Dominion of Canada was created, July 1, 1867, 

by the union of provinces, the first official act of the first 
Governor-General, Lord Monck, was to announce the decoration 
of John A. Macdonald as Knight Commander of the Bath. So 
important had been his part in bringing about the union that he 
is spoken of as the Creator of the Dominion. For nearly half a 
century, from 1844 to 1891, his influence upon the destiny of 
Canada was marked, and for thirty years of that period it was a 
predominant influence. ‘It is thirty years since I first went to 
Canada,” said Sir Arthur Gordon, in a speech before the Royal 
Colonial Institute, in London, 1891, “but 
even before that time my old friend— 
one of the most eminent men who have 
been Governor-General, Sir Edmund 
Head—told me he had a very remarkable 


man is Prime Minister still. Just fancy! 
At the time when Louis Napoleon was 
Emperor of the French, when Bismarck 
had not been heard of, when Italy was 
not united, when Lord Palmerston was 
Prime Minister of England, Sir John A. 
Macdonald was Prime Minister of Can- 


than thirty years, though not without 
intervals, generally silent ones, he is 
still at the head of the Government.” A 
few weeks after the utterance of these 
words, Sir John’s death was announced 
(June 6, 1891). 

Joseph Pope, who during the last ten 
years of Sir John’s life was intimately 
associated with him, has, by means of 
access to the latter’s private letters and 
documents, set forth the public career of 
the man in two handsome volumes (Ot- 
tawa: J. Durie & Sons). Aside from 
the general importance of their subject 
these memoirs will command special in- 
terest in this country inasmuch as they 
throw considerable light on the relations 
between Canada and the United States. 

The birth of Sir John occurred in Glasgow, January 11, 1815. 
His father came to Canada in 1820, was unsuccessful in business, 
and was so poor that John, at the age of fifteen, was compelled to 
earn his own living, and, as his biographer says, ‘“‘I suspect more 
than his own living.” He attended the grammar school in 
Kingston for five years, and this was all the schooling he enjoyed. 
In 1830 he entered the law-office of Mr. George MacKenzie, of 
Kingston, and, six years after, he was admitted to the practise 
of law. In the first year of his practise Oliver Mowat entered 
his office as a student, and remained with him four years. About 
the same time Alexander Campbell became a student under Mr. 
Macdonald. Referring to these facts, his biographer says: 


“Few circumstances in our political history have been more 
dwelt upon than this remarkable association, and few circum- 
stances are more worthy of remark. A young man, barely 
twenty-one years of age, without any special advantages of birth 
or education, opens a law-office in Kingston, at that time a place 
of less than five thousand inhabitants. Two lads come to him to 
study law. The three work together for a few-years. They 
afterwards go into politics. One drifts away from the other two, 
who remain in close association. After the lapse of twenty-five 
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years they meet again, at the Executive Council Board, members 
of the same Administration. Another twenty-five years roll by, 
and the principal is Prime Minister of Canada, while one of the 
students is Lieutenant-Governor of the great Province of Ontario, 
the other his chief adviser, and all three decorated by Her 
Majesty for distinguished services to the State. I venture to 
doubt whether the records of the British Empire furnish a parallel 
to this extraordinary coincidence.” 


To illustrate the length and importance of Sir John Macdonald’s 
career, his biographer, referring to his entrance into Parliament 
in 1844, writes: 


or 


[hen Louis Napoleon was a prisoner in the fortress of Ham, 
and the Second Empire was unborn; the long reign of Pius IX. 
had not begun; Sir Robert Peel, at that time champion of the 
Corn Laws, was Prime Minister of England; Mr. Gladstone’s 
Toryism, if perhaps less ‘stern and unbending’ in its character 
than at the outset of his career, was Torv- 
ism still; still John Henry Newman lin- 
gered in the Established Church. 

“Many and great indeed are the 
changes the world over, which have 
taken place since that eventful day in 
1844, when the youthful member for 
Kingston took his seat in that Assembly 
over which he was destined to wield a 
paramount influence for well-nigh fifty 
years, yet nowhere is the contrast more 
strongly marked than in the country of 
his adoption—I had almost said of his 
creation, for in 1844 Canada, as we un- 
derstand the term, did not exist.” 

Mr. Macdonald did not go to Parlia- 
ment to make speeches, or to force him- 
self into prominence by claptrap meth- 
ods. He did not make more than five 
speeches during his first five sessions, 
but devoted himself to quiet study and 
tocommittee work. It is impossible here 
to follow in detail the various steps that 
led to the position of eminence that Sir 
John occupied for so many years. After 
thirteen years of public life (1857), we 
find him at the head of the Government. 
What was known as the Macdonald-Car- 
tier Government took office November 26. 
On the 28th Parliament was dissolved, 
and writs issued for a general election. 
This campaign was of special interest 
because it was confined chiefly to the two 
questions of representation by popula- 
tion and non-sectarian schools. The Prime Minister’s opinions 
on the school-question had been set forth in 1855 when he intro- 
duced the Separate School Bill, at which time he said: 


“He was as desirous as any one of seeing all children going 
together to the common schools, and, if he could have his own 
way, there would be no separate schools. But we should respect 
the opinions of others who differed from us, and they had a right 
to refuse to accept such schools as they could not conscientiously 
approve of. It was better to allow children to be taught at school 
such religious principles as their parents wished so long as they 
learned at the same time to read newspapers and books, and to 
become intelligent and useful citizens.” 


In the election of 1857, in one of his speeches, he said: 


“As a Protestant, I should not be willing to send my son toa 
Roman Catholic school, while I think a Roman Catholic should 
not be compelled to send his to a Protestant one. . . . In dis- 
cussing this subject I have always found that when it is fairly laid 
before the people, they always, by their applause, signify their 
approbation of the consistent course of the Government in regard 
to it.” 


In this election of 1857, Sir John was returned for Kingston, 
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to Parliament, practically by acclamation, “the opposition to him 
being a farce.” 

Mr. Pope devotes fifty-five pages to the considerations of Sir 
John Macdonald’s attitude on the Treaty of Washington, which 


was ratified by Canada on July 1, 1873. He quotes from a 


speech of Sir John Macdonald in the House of Commons, May 3, 
1872, these words: 


“When some one writes my biography—if I am ever thought 
worthy of having such an interesting document prepared—and 
when, as a matter of history, the questions connected with this 
Treaty are upheld, it will be found that upon this, as well as 
upon every other point, I did all I could to protect the rights and 
claims of the Dominion.” 


The charge, Mr. Pope says. made by 7%e G/lode, and taken up 
by the Opposition, both in and out of Parliament, that in the 
negotiations which led to the Treaty of Washington the Prime 
Minister had betrayed the interests of Canada, wounded him 
deeply. “That he had compromised principle for the sake of 
office; that he had sold a charter; that, overwhelmed with re- 
morse for his crimes, he had committed suicide,—these, and a 
thousand other calumnies equally odious, never seemed to have 
the slightest effect upon him; but theimputation of having failed 
in his duty at Washington, he never forgot.” After the treaty 
had been signed and before his return to Canada, Sir John wrote 
a long account of the negotiations to Sir John Rose. The follow- 
ing is from his letter: 


“T at first thought of declining to sign the Treaty. That would 
have been the easiest and most popular course for me to pursue 
guo ad Canada and my position there, and, extre nous, my col- 
leagues at Ottawa pressed me so todo. But my declining tosign 
might have involved such terrible consequences that I finally 
made up my mind to make the sacrifice of much of my popularity 
and position in Canada, rather than run the risk of total failure 
of the Treaty. . . 

“T therefore could no longer hesitate taking the course that I 
did, and I am quite prepared for the storm of attack which will 
doubtless greet myreturn to Canada. I think that I should have 
been unworthy of the position, and untrue to myself, if, from any 
selfish timidity, I had refused to face the storm.” 


Seventeen months after Sir John’s death in 1891, a bust was 
erected to his memory in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. On 
it are inscribed these words: 

“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR JOHN ALEXANDER MACDONALD, P.C., 
G.C.B., D.C.L., FOR NINETEEN YEARS PREMIER OF THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA. BORN 1815s, DIED 1891. ‘A BRITISH SUBJECT I WAS BORN, A 
BRITISH SUBJECT I WILL DIE.’” 

The concluding sentence of the above is taken from his last ad- 
dress to the people of Canada, February 7, 1891, on the question 
of Canadian annexation to the United States, when he said. 


“The question which you will shortly be called upon to deter- 
mine resolves itself into this: Shall we endanger our possession 
of the great heritage bequeathed to us by our fathers, and submit 
ourselves to direct taxation for the privilege of having our tariff 
fixed at Washington, with a prospect of ultimately becoming a 
portion of the American Union? I commend these issues to your 
determination, and to the judgment of the whole people of 
Canada, with an unclouded confidence that you will proclaim to 
the world your resolve to show yourselves not unworthy of the 
proud distinction that you enjoy of being numbered among the 
most dutiful and loyal subjects of our beloved Queen. 

“As for myself, my course is clear. A British subject I was 
born, a British subject I will die. With my utmost effort, with 
my latest breath, will I oppose the ‘veiled’ treason [‘commercial 
union’] which attempts by sordid means and mercenary proffers 
to lure our people from their allegiance. During my long public 
services of nearly half a century, I have been true to my country 
and its’ best interests, and I appeal with equal confidence to the 
men who have trusted me in the past, and to the young hope of 
the country, with whom rests its destinies for the future, to give 
me their united and strenuous aid in this, my last effort, for the 
unity of the Empire and the preservation of our commercial and 
political freedom.” 
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EMIN PASHA’S MURDER. 


HAT may be termed perhaps a detailed official account of 

the killing of Emin Pasha has just appeared. It is con- 
tributed to The Century (February) by R. Dorsey Mohun, United 
States Agent in the Congo Free State, who by a clever ruse ex- 
tracted a full confession from some of the blacks who were en- 


gaged in the murder. In April, 1894, one year and a half after 


Emin Pasha’s death, Mr. Mohun was in Kassougo, in the Congo 
region, where his Zanzibari servant told him that he had heard 
that in a caravan to arrive the next day were two men who had 
killed Emin Pasha. On the arrival of the caravan, these two 
men, Ismailia and Mamba, Arab slaves, were arrested. Mr. 
Mohun went to examine them, and in response to his questions 
they denied all knowledge as to the manner of Emin’s death. 
Mr. Mohun then sent his interpreter into another room with 
Mamba, having given him secret instructions to return alone in 
half an hour and to say that Mamba had madeaconfession. This 
ruse succeeded in frightening Ismailia, who fell on his knees and 
began to confess everything. Mamba was then brought back, 
and between the two the facts were elicited as follows: 


“Ismailia began [writes Mr. Mohun] by stating that he had been 
in the service of Emin Pasha, having been loaned to him by Said 
to take charge of his caravan on the march from the Unyoro, I 
asked him if he had been well treated on the road, and if he had 
any cause of complaint to make against Emin Pasha. He an- 
swered that he had none; that he had always been treated with 
the greatest kindness, and that the pasha had frequently given 
him pieces of cloth for himself and for his three women; that he 
liked the pasha very much, and had no feeling of hatred against 
him. Mamba broke in, saying that he also liked the pasha and 
that he was very sorry he had died. Continuing, Ismailia said: 

“*T went with Said ben Abedi and Mamba to Chief Kibonge, 
and after having been there two days Mamba was sent with a 
letter to Emin saying he could come through to Kibonge. I was 
told that I was toremain with Said; but during the night Kibonge 
sent for me and giving me a letter told me to go and place it in 
the hands of Kinena and to travel as rapidly as possible so that 
the pasha would not be able to start before I arrived. I did not 
know the contents of this letter; but after twelve days’ hard 
journey alone through the forest I arrived at Kinena’s in the 
morning ten minutes after the arrival of Mamba with the letter 
to Emin. The chief read the letter and told me that it was an 
order from Kibonge to kill Emin, and that I was to give any as- 
sistance I could in carrying out these instructions. A few 
minutes after I arrived I met Mamba, and he said, “‘ Well, we are 
all ready to start to-morrow morning for Kibonge, and we are 
getting our food ready to leave. I suppose you will go back with 
us; but you must be very tired after your long walk through the 
woods.” I said, “Yes, I am going back to Kibonge’s to-morrow 
morning; but the white man is not going.” “Why?” said 
Mamba. “Because orders have been received to kill him, and 
you and I are to help.”’ 

‘“*Mamba then turned to me and said, ‘I did not want to help to 
kill the pasha; but I knew that Kibonge was a much bigger chief 
than my master Said, and that if I did not obey he would proba- 
bly kill me; so I told Ismailia that I would do as I was ordered.’ 

“Ismailia, continuing, said: ‘I then went back to Kinena’s, 
and on the veranda of the chief’s house Emin Pasha was seated, 
surrounded by a few of his soldiers. He was writing at his table, 
and many birds and bugs were scattered around. These he had 
caught coming from the Aruwimi. The first letter, which Mamba 
had brought, was in front of him; amd he was laughing, and 
seemed in cheerful spirits at the thought of leaving next morning 
for Kibonge. 
guns. 


Kinena came up with a few men who were carrying 
Kinena had in his hand the letter which I had given him. 
He stopped near the pasha, and began reading to himself. When 
he had finished he said: ‘‘Pasha, as you are going to leave to- 
morrow morning for a twelve days’ march, don’t you think you 
had better send your men into the plantations, and get bananas, 
manioc, and peanuts for the long march which you have before 
you? Tell your men to get all they wish; and I hope that you 
won't think of paying me for them, as it is my present to you, 
and is in return for the many little things which you have given 


me and my women since you have been my guest.” The pasha 
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looked up, and thanked Kinena very much. He then told one of 
his orderlies to have the bugler call the men, which was done. 

“*When they arrived, Kinena said: ‘Tell the men to leave 
their arms on the side of the veranda, because if they go into the 
plantations carrying guns, the women working there will become 
frightened, and run away.” Thereupon Emin’s men, numbering 
thirty or forty, placed their guns on the veranda, and departed. 
The plantations were an hour's walk from the house. During 
the time it took the men to go to the plantations, Kinena talked to 
Emin, expressing his regret at his departure. MambaandI were 
standing next to the pasha, and at asign from the chief we seized 
him by the arms as he was sitting in his chair. He turned, and 
asked what we meant. Kinena looked at him, and said, “ Pasha, 
vou have got to die!” Emin turned, and exclaimed rather 
angrily: “What do you mean? Is this a joke? What do you 
mean by seizing me in this manner? What are you talking about 
my dying for? Who are you that you can give orders for a man 
to die?” Kinena replied: “I do not give the orders. I receive 
them from Kibonge, who is my chief; and when Kibonge gives 
an order to me I obey it.” 

““Three of Kinena’s men came and assisted us in holding 
Emin, who was struggling to free himself and to get at his re- 
volver lying on the table; but his efforts were fruitless, and we 
forced him back into his chair. Then Emin told Kinena that it 
was all a mistake, as he had just received a letter from Kibonge 
that morning saying that he should have safe-conduct to his vil- 
lage, and that the letter was on his table in frontof him. Kinena 
replied, “Pasha, you read Arabic, don’t you?” 

“3 Yes.” 

“««Then read this,” holding the second letter close to Emin’s 
eyes, as the pasha was nearly blind. 

“*“Emin read the letter, and saw that it was true. Drawing a 
long breath, he turned and said: “Well, you may kill me, but 
don’t think that I am the only white man in this country. There 
are many others who will be willing to avenge my death; and 
let me tell you that in less than two years from now there 
won't be an Arab left in the entire country now held by your 
people.”’ 

“TI asked Ismailia if Emin showed any signs of fear, and he 
said that he showed none; but when he spoke of having care 
taken of his daughter, two years of age, he trembled slightly. 

“* What did he say about his child, Ismailia?’ I asked. 

“*He said: ‘My child is not bad; she is good. Send her to 
Said ben Abedi at Kibonge, and ask him to look out for her.”’ 

“Ismailia continued: ‘At a sign from Kinena, the pasha was 
lifted out of his chair, and thrown flat on his back. One man 
held each leg, one man each arm, and I held his head, while 
Mamba cut his throat.’ . 

“Ismailia then said: ‘Emin made no effort at resistance. His 
head was drawn back until the skin across his throat was tight, 
and with one movement of the knife Mamba cut the head half 
off. The blood spurted over us, and the pasha was dead. We 
held to him for a few moments; then we arose, and left the body 
where it was. Afterward Mamba severed the head from the 
body, and Kinena had it packed in a small box and sent on to 
Kibonge, to show that his orders had been obeyed.’” 


The motive that prompted the murder, according to Mr. 
Mohun, was simply the desire of Kibonge to show Munie Mohara, 
who had killed Hodister not long before, that he (Kibonge) was 
as big a chief in his own country and could also kill a white man. 
The following month, May, 1894, Ismailia, Mamba, and a third 
man apprehended in the mean time were executed. At the time 
of writing, Kibonge and Kinena had not been captured, but had 
fled into the bush, where their capture was a matter of a few days 
only. 





THE words and music of ‘‘God Save the Queen,” 
**God Save the King,’’ were by Henry Carey. 
in public in honor of the victory of Portobello, en Nov. 20, 1740. ‘* Heil dis 
im Siegerkranz’’ was adapted from the preceding, and was proposed as a 
German hymn in 1801 by Balthazar Gerhard Schumacher. ‘‘ Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” written in 1854 by Karl Wilhelm, has, since 1870, become the most 
popular German song. The Austrian ‘‘Gott Erhalte’’ was written in 1796. 
Haydn had visited England and was very much impressed by the solemn 
strains of ‘‘God Save the King,” and resolved to write a hymn that would 
compare very favorably with it. ‘Gott Erhalte’’ was first performed on 
Emperor Francis I.’s birthday, Feb. 12, 1792, and soon after it was officially 
declared the national hymn. 


or, as it was at first, 
This anthem was first sung 
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Problem 50. 
FIRST PRIZE IN Hollandchen Schackbundes. 
Black—Ten Pieces. 
K on K 5; Qon K sq; Bs on KB7and Q R 7; Kt on K R 8; Ps on K 3, 


K Kt 3, Q7, Q B2, Q Kt 6. 
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W hite—Seven Pieces. 
K on Q sq; QonQR3; BsonK Kt 3 andQB4; Kton K R4; Ron K 7. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 48. 
White. Black. 
1 Kt—B8 KxP 
2 Kt—Q 7 ch K—Q4o0rK 3 
3 B—Kt 3 mate 
or 
(2) K—B5 
3 B—Kt 3 mate 
D ansees K—Kt 4 
2 B—K7ch K—B 5 
3 Kt (B 8)—Kt 6 mate 
or 
(2) K—R 
3 Kt—B-s5 mate 
© cnasse P—K ¢ 
2 Kt (B 8)—Kt 6 ch K—K 5 
3 B—B 3 mate 
or 
(2) K—Kt 4 
3 Bx P mate 
EZ ccvves P— Q 7 
xp och hy 8)—Kt 6ch K—Kt 4 
; B—K 3 mate. 


Correct solution received pg he Revs. J. H. Todt, Spencer, wWis.< B.C. 

ot Sigourney, la.; McMillen, Lebanon, Ky.; i we Buffalo, 

H. B., Collinsville, es rg” and Mrs. J. V. Streed, roreta oF 

lil. Ye B. Simpson, Huntingdon, Pa.; *.H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
and M. W. H., University of Virginia. 


J. F. Dee, Buffalo, N. Y., who last week sent Q—Q B 5 as the key-move of 
No. 47, has discovered that this will not work, and sends us the correct 
solution. 

Only three persons thus far have sent correct solutions 

We received the eighth solution yesterday. This one proposes to “cook”’ 
this wonderful problem, for the writer assures us that mate can be given 
intwo moves. This is the way he prceceee to do it: 

Q—B 2, K—B 4 dis. ch.; R—¢ 3ut Black plays K—K 3. Suppose you 
find out -- many moves rec uire d to mate, after Black K gets back of his 
Band P's ee 2 Grant, Headingly, Manitoba, sends correct solution of 
No. 46. 


J. K. Proudfit, Kansas City:—We beg your pardon for not on it 
very clear that the second time you ‘“cooked the goose ” in No. 43. It is 
always safe to believe that Walter Pulitzer does not use unnecessary 
yieces. The Pat K6 cuts a very large figure. Take it off, and we have: 
.<t x R, Q—K 5 mate, or Kt—Ks, R x Kt mate, or Kt x Kt, Q—Ks mate; for 
Black cannot play Ktx Q. You see this one Pawn changes a very easy 
mate into a difficult one. It is not considered good form to give “ check’ 
first move. A “check”’ as the key-move would condemn any problem. 


J. R. Cowles, Sherman, Texas :—Always count Black from Black side of 
the board. 
The Rev. A. R. Lloyd, 


Taylor, Texas :—You took five moves for 46. It 
called for mate in three. 





The British Chess Magazine, February, has the following notice of the 
proposed match between New York and London: 


“The cable match between the British Chess Club and the Manhattan 
Club, New York, will take place on the second Saturday in March. The 
details of this interesting contest are nearly all finally settled, and among 
them are that there shall be ten players on each side, only British or 
American-bern combatants, as we understand, to take part in it; that the 
games shall begin at 4 P.M. English time, and, with the intermission of 
half-an-hour, shall end at midnight, at which hour all the unfinished games 
shall be adjudicated by Mr. Lasker, who isa member of both clubs, and 
will act as umpire. No consultation, analysis, or reference to books will 


be allowed during the match. Nothing can, we should think, be fairer than 
these terms, and with the assistance of representatives on each side to see 
that they are duly carried out, 
a great success 


there is no doubt that the match will prove 


” 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Bank Statement. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Ranks 
showed a decrease in surplus reserve of $1,768 
the surplus now standing at 
expanded $1,588,700, and deposits decreased $1109,- 


22¢ 
9225, 


$28,054,500. Loans 
100. Specie decreased $4,844,200, whiie legal tenders 
increased $3,046,200. Circulation increased $153,900. 
.Callloans on stock collateral were dulland steady 
at 1a 1% percent. until almost the close on Fri- 
day. Then, under a sharp demand for houses which 
have payments to make to the bond syndicate, 
there was an advance tos per cent., followed al- 
most immediately bya recession to 2a 2% per cent. 
Business in time loans was small, and offerings 
were as a general thing about equal to the demand. 
Demand was chiefly for short dates, and there 
were few lenders for periods under four months 
except among the foreign houses. Banks and other 
institutions showed little anxiety to renew matur- 
ing time loans. Rates of brokers were 2 a 2% per 
cent. for 30 days, 3 a 3% per cent 
3% per cent. for four months, and 4 per cent. for 
longer periods. The supply of commercial paper 
was better, although there was still nothing likea 
seasonable offering of notes. Some very choice 
city names came into the market and were eagerly 
bought, but there was a continued offering of 
notes in regard to which a careful investigation 
was necessary,and whichsold poorly. Ratesclosed 
at 3% a 4 per cent. for best indorsed receivables, 
4a 4% per cent. for best single names, and 


for 60 to go days, 


5a7 
per cent. for those not so well known. 
The United States Assistant Treasurer was 


creditor at the Clearing House in the sum of $116,- 
692. 
The New York Clearing House reported as fol- 
lows: Exchanges, $114,759,389; balances, $8,544,403. 
The following is a comparison of the averages 
of the New York banks for the last two weeks: 
March 2. 


tFeb. 23. Decrease. 


LORDS ..0000 eee $484,204,200 $482,615,500 *$1,588,700 
Specie Lanweweve dae 69,592, 500 74,436,700 4,844,200 
Legal tenders... 90,572,200 87,526,000 *3,046,200 
DepositsS.......... 528,440,800 528,559,900 1g, 100 
Circulation..... + 12,083,500 11,929,600 153,900 


*Increase. + Five days. 
—The Journal of Commerce, March 4. 


Money and Business. 


London sold about 40,000 shares 
stocks last week. 


of American 
Foreign exchange rose close to 
the exporting point, but was probably prevented 
from rising higher by the arrangements of the 
bond syndicate. Without attributing to that 
coterie of bankers any supernatural power, it 
may readily be granted that they can for atime 
check any outgo of gold by means of the large 
credits they have established, and until the last of 
their payments to the Treasury have been made 
it is for their interest, as well as in accordance 
with their contract, that they should 
Whether they are under obligation to do anything 


do so. 
whatever after their payments for bonds have 
been completed does not appear from the terms of 
the contract published, and it is fair to assume 
that the contract expresses their only obligation. 
But the bankers themselves, with all their ad- 
mitted ability and sagacity, cannot tell how much 
of their stipulated payments to the Treasury may 
be covered by sales of American stocks on account 
of their customers; and while the American rail- 
ways continue to report poor earnings, such sales 
are not unnatural. 

Another feature that tends to discourage in- 





AN ARTICLE OF MERIT. 


On the second cover page of this issue of THE 
DicEst, there is an announcement of the Ramey 
Medicator for Catarrh, Catarrhal Colds, etc. So many 
remedies have been offered that it is a pleasure to 
state that this one has the merit of being thoroughly 
rational and well-tested, and is fully guaranteed to 
do all that is claimed for it, or the money will be 
returned. 

The little instrument conveys medicated air to all 
parte of the throat, head, and nasal passages, and 
has the endorsement of men and women of highest 
standing. Itis manufactured by the Ramey Medica- 
tor Co., 85 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. Full particu- 
lars will be found in the advertisement, and THE 
DiGeEst is assurec. that any readers who may not be 
entirely satisfied after ordering the instrument may 
have the money refunded promptly. 
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vestors is the palpable postponement of Treasury 
payments in order to make the monthly returns 
look more 

the 


favorable Exclusive of postal ex- 
for the year amount to 
about $400,000,000, which is not far from $1,330,000 


per working-day, and for twenty-three working- 


penses, payments 


days in February would have been about $30,000,- 
ooo. For four years prior to the last, the receipts 


averaged over $30,000,000 for that month, and the 
disbursements were about the same. This year 
the payments from the Treasury were $18,000,000, 
in the first sixteen days of the month, but for the 
remaining twelve days were cut down to $7,000,- 
ooo. By this operation the revenue, which was 
not quite $22,900,000, was made to appear only 
about $3,000,000 less than expenditures, whereas it 
was in fact about $7,000,00¢ 

payments for the month 


Tribune, March 4. 


less than the ordinary 
of February. — 7he 


The Week’s Business. 


Thetrade of the country has not improved dur- 
ing the week to the extent generally anticipated, 
although some increase has been shown in the 
South, and at a few centers in the East and West. 
In our own metropolis there has been a consider- 
able influx of buyers, and the hotels are rapidly 
filling up with out-of-town merchants. The result 
of this has been reflected in a somewhat better 
distributive movement in the department of dry 


satisfactory, and some accumulation of stocks, par- 
ticularly in cotton goods, is reported, although 
prices havenot suffered material decline. Woolen 
goods have moved off to a fair extent, and the 
same is true of foreign dress goods generally suited 
to the Spring and Summer trade 

A steady rise in the Government gold reserve 
until the total reached $84,000,000 was really one of 
the most important events in financial circles, but 
failed to attract the attention it deserved. The 
bond syndicate has now deposited an amount in 
excess of that called for by the domestic subscrip- 
tions to the new 4 per cents. and is receiving by 


DIGEST. 
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material’ insured was used is of such a character 
as that the use of such inflammable substances is 
a necessary, usual, and customary incident to said 
business, and that such substances were kept only 
in such quantities aud used only in such manner 
as, in view of the subject of the insurance, must 
have been in contemplation of the parties at the 
time the policy wasissued. The Court further held 
that if the business in question be of such a char- 
acter as that some of the inflammable substances, 
against the keeping of which provision is made in 
the printed conditions of the policy, themselves 
constitute component parts of the ‘‘ stock of mate- 
rial’’ used in such business, the policy would cover 
such inflammable substances and a recovery could 
be had for loss thereof, notwithstanding the printed 
condition against the keeping of such inflammable 
substances, and that if in the stating clause of a 
policy of insurance the thing insured be described 
in general terms as a stock of ** watchmaker’s ma- 
terials,’ and there be nothing in the policy itself 
indicating with exactness what articles were em- 
braced in and intended to be covered by such gen- 
eral terms, parol evidence is admissible to explain 
the ambiguity.—Aradstreet 's. 


Broker—Commissions—Real Estate. 


The case of Lang v. Hand, recently decided by 


| the Appellate Court of Illinois, was a suit to re- 


| cover commissions for the sale of real estate. 


| appeared 
goods, but the aggregate has not been entirely | 


It 
that the appellee was a licensed real- 
estate broker, and the appellant was the owner of 


| a piece of property, which he authorized the ap- 


| pellee to sell for him for the sum of $58,oco net. 


each steamer from Europe the gold which it agreed | 


to furnish from abroad. Anotherimportant event 
was an advance in sterling exchange to figures at 
which many millions of gold were exported in Jan- 
uary, but the week passed without any shipments, 
for the reason that the syndicate supplied its sixty- 
day bills in sufficient volume to prevent an out- 
flow. 

The new bonds have been actively dealt in on 
both sides of the Atlantic at a handsome advance 
upon the issue price, but the dealings in other 
securities have been attended with a strong bear- 
ish feeling. A few of the leading industrial and 
railway shares have recorded gains, but the great 
mass of stocks onthe Exchange closed lower, with 
the declines in some cases quite marked. The 
money market ruled easy until just before the 
close, when there was a little flurry, with a tem- 
porary advance in call loans to 5 per cent. 

In the produce markets there has been a bull 
speculation in wheat, which carried the price up 
1% to1% cents. The rise was not due to any in- 
crease in exports, but chiefly to rumors of damage 
to the Winter wheat, both at home and abroad, by 
severe weather. Corn sympathized with wheat 
only to a slight extent. Cotton closed a little 
lower. The receipts have continued large, but 
any material decline in the price has been averted 
by a steady absorption of the staple whenever the 
market was weak.— 7he Maitland Express, Marchz. 





LEGAL. 


Insurance—Inflammable Substances. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia held, in the recent 
case of Maril v. Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, that upona policy of insurance which covers 
a ‘“*stock of material’’ used in a particular busi- 
ness, and which contains a printed condition pro- 
hibiting the keeping and use of certain inflamma- 
ble substances upon the premises in which such 
business is conducted, a recovery may be had in 
case of loss, even though it should appear that the 
business in the conduct of which the “stock of 





The appellee procured a purchaser for the property 
for the sum of $50,450, which equaled the selling 
price of $58,0co and 24% per cent. as commissions 
added. The addition of the commissions to the 
authorized net price was agreed to by the con- 
templated purchaser, and a written contract for 
the sale and purchase of the property was duly 
entered into by the purchaser and the appellant 
by their own proper hands, and $500 earnest money 
was paid to the appellee by the purchaser. ‘The 
Court affirmed a judgment in favor of the appel- 
lee, holding that he earned and became entitled 
to his commissions when he procured a purchaser 
who was ready, willing and able to buy and to 
complete the purchase, and with whom the seller 
entered into a valid contract.—7he Washington 


| Law Reporter. 


Real Estate—Agent—Consideration. 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals held, in the re- 
cent case of Viley v. Pettit, that where the services 
of a real-estate agent in selling property are ac- 
cepted by the owner and the trade consummated 
by him, there exists a sufficient consideration to 
support his promise to pay for the services, al- 
though they were not performed at his request ; 
that mere consent by one that another may render 
in relation to his business 
affairs is not enough to raise an implication of re- 
quest and promise to pay, but that there must be a 
distinct allegation of benefit, and such condition 
and relation of the parties as to show an under- 
standing or expectation that theservices would be 
paid for, and that in an action by a real-estate 
agent to recover a commission for selling prop- 


unsolicited services 





There is no virtue in ‘pearl 
top” or “pearl glass,” un- 
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erty, an allegation in the petition that the services 
were performed “ for the defendant with his con- 
sent,” and that he accepted the services and con- 
summated the trade, was not sufficient to raise an 
implied promise to pay for the services, and the 
petition would not be good but for the allegation 
of an express promise to pay. 


Intoxicating Liquors—Social Clubs. 


The liquor laws are another subject of continued 
dispute, and the decisions are sometimes hope- 
lessly conflicting, both with each other and with 
common sense. The Supreme Court of Missouri, 
however, is usually correct on such questions, and 
has again proved itself so by holding that an in- 
«<orporated club is not a person, within the mean- 
ing of an act requiring the ‘“‘ person” licensed to 
satisfy the court that heis a law-abiding, assessed, 
tax-paying, male citizen, over twenty-one years of 
age; and that when a dona fide social club, with 
limited membership, admission to which cannot 
be obtained by persons at pleasure, and whose 
property is actually owned incommon by its mem- 
bers, distributes liquors belonging to it among 
them, it is not an illegal sale, within the prohibi- 
tion against sales by persons not licensed: State 
v. St. Louis Club, 28 S. W. Rep., 604. 

This is the prevailing opinion: Graff v. Evans, 8 
Q. B. D., 373; Tennessee Club v. Dwyer, 11 Lea 
(Tenn.), 452; Piedmont Clubv. Comm., 87 Va., 540; 
8. ¢c.,12 S. E. Rep., 963 ; State v. McMaster, 35 S. Car., 
1; 8.c., 14S. E. Rep., 290; Barden v. Montana Club, 
(Mont.), 25 Pac. Rep., ror2; Comm. v. Pomphret, 137 
Mass., 564; though some courts have thought other- 
wise, and have punished the steward of the club as 
an unlicensed seller of liquor: Martin v. State, 59 
Ala., 34; or at least required the club to pay the 
license tax required of retailers: Kentucky Club 
v. Louisville, 92 Ky., 309; Peo. v. Soule (Mich.), 41 
N. W. Rep., 908; State v. Boston Club (La.), 12 So. 
Rep., 895; Nogales Club wv. State, 69 Miss., 218. If, 
however, the club is a mere device to evade the 
provisions of the license law, the person who dis- 
penses the liquor is, of course, liable for a violation 
of that law: Comm. v. Ewig, 145 Mass., 119; s. c., 
13 N. E. Rep., 365; Comm. v. Tierney, 148 Pa., 552. ; 
andany sale by a clubto its members, in violation 
of a prohibition or local option law, is illegal: 
State v. Easton Social Club, 73 Md., 97; s. c., 20 Atl. 
Rep., 783; State v. Lockyear, 95 N. C., 633; State v. 
Neis, 108 N. C.,787. There is an excellent article 
on this question in 14 Crim. L. Mag., 541,and a long, 
well-considered annotation thereon, in 31.—7he 
American Law Register and Review. 


Murderer May Take Inheritance. 


The most striking decision of the season is that 
of Shellenberger v. Ransom, 25 L. R. A., 564, in 
which the Supreme Court of Nebraska holds that 
a murderer may take the inheritance of a person 
whom he kills for the sake of it. The decision re- 
ptudiates the authority of the New York Court of 
Appealsin Riggsv. Palmer, 5 L. R. A., 340, on the 
ground that the statute of descent contains no ex- 
ception to cover the case and the court cannot 
make one; but the maximthat “noman can profit 
by his own wrong” is shown by the large number 
of decisions collected in a note tothe case to have 
been almost uniformly regarded as in force, not- 
withstanding any mere general words of a statute 
ona different subject, and that it constitutes a 
part of the common law, which is to prevail until 
repealed by statute. 


Wife’s Separate Property—Policy on Hus- 
band’s Life. 


According to a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of California, a life insurance policy taken 
out by a husband and made payable to his wife, 
her executors, administrators, or assigns, is her 
separate property, and he is entitled to one third 
thereof, as heir of the wife, in case she dies first.— 
Re Dobbel’s Estate, 38 Pac. Rep., 87. 





An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t 
give children narcotics or sedatives, They are 
unnecessary when the infant is properly nour- 
ished, as it will be if brought up on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


Current Events. 





Wednesday, February 27. 


Thursday, February 28. | 


Monday, February 25. 


Both Houses of Congress in session; the Sen- 
ate passes the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, 
but without the amendment providing for three 
per cent. Treasury Debt Certificates; the House 
passes the General Deficiency Bill without the | 
provision for paying the damages to the Cana- 


dian sealers. ... The allotment of the bonds is | 
made public; speculators are excluded as far as | 
possible. . . . No developments in the New York | 


building strike. 

The Welsh Disestablishment Bill is introduced 
in the House of Commons... . The Japanese | 
repulse another attack by the Chinese.... A} 
revolution is said to be imminent in Cuba, | 

| 
| 


Tuesday, February 20. 


Both Houses in session; the Senate adopts an 
amendment to the Sundry Civil Bill, providing 
for the payment of the bounty on sugar for 1894 
and 1895; the House devotes the day to labor 
legislation, and an arbitration bill for employees 
of commoncarriers is passed. ... The National | 
Women's Council elects officers, Mrs. Mary L. | 
Dickinson becoming President; the constitution | 
of the Council is amended. .. . The New Jersey 
Legislature passed a labor arbitration bill. 

The House of Commons passes the resolution 
favoring the calling of a bimetalist conference. 
. .. The American Embassy in Paris is instructed 
to protest against France’s exclusion of Ameri- 
can cattle. ... The Alde disaster is under in- 
vestigation in London. 


Both Houses in session; Senator Gorman with- 
draws his amendment providing for the issue of 
currency certificates; Appropriation and minor 
bills in the House. . . . Postmaster-General 
Bissell sends his resignation to the President; 
private and business reasons are said to be the 
cause of this step. ... An explosion in a coal- 
mine in New Mexico kills forty miners. ... No 
change in the New York building strike. 

Two provinces in Cuba are declared to be in} 
a state of war; the insurgents are said to be} 
treating for pardon.... Prince Kung declares | 
that China will continue the war if Japan's de- | 
mands are exorbitant. 





Both Houses in session; the Senate passes the | 
Sundry Civil and the Legislative and Executive | 
Appropriation Bills, with the bounty and bi- 
metallic delegation amendments; in the House 
the Hawaiian Cable Appropriation is again re- | 
jected by a decisive majority.... President | 
Cleveland nominates Wm. L. Wilson to succeed 
Mr. Bissell as Postmaster-General. . . . The 
strikers and the contractors refuse to arbitrate 
the building strike in New York. ... / A train- | 
robbery occurs near Dallas. .. . The Michigan | 
State Democracy, in convention, adopts a free 
silver resolution. 

Collisions occur between Cuban insurgents | 


and Government troops. ... The Japanese 
evacuate the advanced position at Wei-Hai- 
Wei. ... France insists on seizing the San 


Domingo customs receipts, which are pledged 
to American creditors, in spite of Secretary 
Gresham’s protest. 


Friday, March 1. 


Both Houses in session; the Senate passes the 
the General Deficiency Bill; the House passes 
the bill to suppress traffic in lottery tickets and 
a bill authorizing the President to negotiate 
with England, Russia, and Japan for the pro- 
tection oftheseals. . . . The cruiser Montgomery 
sails for Truxillo, Honduras, on a secret mis- 
sion. ...Mr. Wilson’s appointment as Post- 
master-General is confirmed by the Senate. 

The Chinese are defeated in two battles, 
although the Japanese sustain great losses... . 
Prince Metternich dies in Vienna. .. . The Ger- 
man Reichstag makes an appropriation for four 
new cruisers. 


Saturday, Marchz. 


Last legislative day of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress; appropriation bills in both Houses; con- 


ference reports are agreed to.... The Alert is 
ordered to sail for Panama to protect American 
interests on the Isthmus, ... Reading bond- 


holders begin suit for foreclosure of the general 
mortgage on the road. 


The death-sentences of the leading Hawaiian 


conspirators are commuted. . . . The elections 
for the London County Council came near 
wiping out the Progressive majority. ... The 


Pope celebrates the seventeenth anniversary of 
his coronation. 


Sunday, March 3. 
Both Houses in session, in continuance of the 


legislative day of Saturday; the Hawaiian 
Cable amendment is withdrawn; conference re- 


ports are adopted. .. . A Southern Pacific train 
is held up, but the robbers are finally beaten 
off... . Telegraph operators organize an Am- 


erican Telegraph Union with the view of enter- 
ing politics and agitating for Government owner- 
ship of telegraph. 

The Japanese army captures Kanshino and 
other points after several attacks; Li Hung 
Chang is pushing the peace negotiations. ... 
Lord Rosebery is very ill; there is a rumor that 
he intends to resign. 


A RELIABLE OFFER. 


On the back cover of this issue of THe Diarst 
appears an announcement of World’s Fair Souvenir 


| Spoons, in which an entire set of half a dozen are 


offered for 99 cents. It should be said in justice to 
the advertiser that an examination of the spoons 
shows them to be as represented and a large return 
for the price asked. The further assurance is given 
that in any case of dissatisfaction the money will be 
promptly returned. Readers who purchase these 
spoons should mention TRE LITERARY DiIGEstT. 














Governor Holt’s Letter. 


Strate oF NortH CAROLINA. ) 
EXecuTivE DEPARTMENT. 
RAveiaH, Feb. 8, 1892. ‘ 


In reply to yours of the 5th inst., 
I have to say that Ihave used your 
Electropoise occasionally, and 
have always found relief from its 


Ihave not had an opportunity to 
use it as I would like to have done, 
as I am so situated that I can only 
use it occasionally. At those 


good results. 
Very truly yours, 
Tuomas M. Hott, 
Governor. 











Oxygen 
Home Cure 


ma Without Medicine. 


Often Cures Cases 


times, however, I have always had Said to be ‘‘Incurable.’’ 





FULL INFORMATION BY MAIL TO YOUR ADDRESS 


IF YOU WISH IT. 





Electrolibration Co., os 346 ruiton si. Brooklyn: 
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Fraces ces Disfigured by 


Eruptions or Unsightly | 
Blemishes .. . 








SHOULD BE ENTRUSTED ONLY T0 THE CARE OF THE | 
SKILLED PHYSICIAN AND SPECIALIST 


THE PITKIN REMEDIES. 
Dr. Pitkin’s Resolvent. 





prescription ever 
used, for Eruptions 


pendent on blood humors. An ideal Spring med- 





icine. $1.00 per bottle. 
Dr. Pitkin’s External Treatment. 
For clearing the skin of Freckles, Moth Patches, 


Pimples, Blackheads, etc. A wonderful tonic for 
the skin, produces a clear beautitul complexion 
and prevents wrinkles. $1.00 per bottle. 

Dr. Pitkin’s Soap. Prepared from the pur- 
est ingredients and 
mildly medicated. Keeps the skin soft, white and 
healthy, and prevents Eruptions. An antiseptic 
and valuable remedy in all cutaneous affections. 
A toilet luxury. 25 cents per cake 


Dr. Leonard F. Pitkin, the physician in chief of the 
Pitkin Institute of Dermatology, has achieved an envi- 
able reputation in New York as among the most success- 
ful and advanced specialists in the world in the treatment 
of Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes. Cow 
tion ts free in person or by letter. 

Remedies are sent to any address on receipt of price ; 
P. O. money order or registered letter. 
ey CORRESPONDENCE. 
living at a distance can be successfully treated 
7” means of a perfected system of symptom blanks sent 
application. Address all communications to 


LEONARD F. PITKIN, M.D., 
Pitkin Institute of Dermatology 


853 Broadway, Cor. 74th Street, New York City 





Ss ult a@- 


I hose 


LITERARY BUREAU. 


Confidential services offered to literary workers and 
students, professional and business persons, by a wri- 
ter of cepute, well known as an author of volumes and 
articles on economic, literary, historical and statisti- 
cal topics; also of repute for special technical and en- 
gineering reports covering a number of years made in 
the service of the General Government. The adver 
tiser finds himself compelled by advancing years to 
seek less active occupations than those of former years 
as expert, explorer, traveler and journalist. 

Manuscripts examined, criticized, and corrected. 
Estimates made; collaboration, collating, compiling, 
indexing and special proofreading done; library ver- 
ification and reference, book-buying, etc. Business, 
statistical and economic material prepared, tabula- 
tions made, examinations and inquiries undertaken. 


Correspondence private and charges moderate. Well 
known to the publishers of Lirerary Digest. Refer- 
ences given. Address Author, Box 21, Bay Ridge, N.Y. 








rice ofone. POLYGRAPH the 


‘i DROP KNIFE and VEST 
POCKET SCALE, weighs accurately 1 oz. to 11b, Regular 
Value 25c. each. We mail postpaid elther for 10c. or all3 

for 25c, with catalogue of 1000 new specialties. 

R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST,, N. Y. CITY. 

500 6x9 sheets linen paper; 35 6-1-2x 


. 
WRITERS . 9-1-2, and 35 7x10 stout envelopes 


(your address on small envelope and on corner of 
large) and 35 submitting forms (your own wording), 
post-paid, $2.00. Samples free. All supplies and 
The SANCTUM, Perkasie, Pa. 


Splendid articles for the 
drawing wonder, AUTOMA’ 





services for authors 
P. O. Box 99. 


MACARD PRINTER FREE 


Bets an) any name in one minute; prints 500 cards an 
S hour. YOU can make money with it. A fontof 
pretty type, also Indelible Ink, Type Holder, Pads 
and Tweerers. Best Linen Marker: worth $1.00. 

- Sample mailed FREE for 10c. stamps for postage on 
outfit and large catalogue 0f1000 Bargains. 


B.H. Ingersoll & Bro, 65 Cortlandt St. N.Y. City 













BROWNIE STAMPS. 


More fun than a barrel of monkeys, A complete set of 
these grotesque little people with everlasting Ink pads 
With them a boy can make scircus ina minute. To intro- 
duce our big Catalogue of 1000 new articles, we send the 
Brownies postpaid for 10c. 

An. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 65 Cortlafit St. N.Y. City. 


On 








DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers 
heard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only 
by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs free. 


| 
} 
| 


The best general | 


and diseases of the skin de- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|W. B. BENTLEY & CO., 








“Cav t909 Roenenm” Re euane FRE 


IT 1S BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH aint GRAINED THREE-PLY VENEER 
BACK. THE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 
TOILET Soaps». BORARING “AND MODIESHN' Tomer ARTICLES, IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL — 

cos 


You Ger Att FOR, $10.00 


H 
on WILL Tens Box AND CHAIR ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT 


THe LARKIN Soap Mrc.@ - ureato,N¥ 


—-—-—------ $10.0 
Ali » WORTH AT RETAIL, - 10. $0 
F NOT. HOLD GOODS SURJECT TO O'R ORDER, 


See LITERARY D1GEst, Oct. 13; Nov, 10. 


favs 
fugwir HOME” Soar 


COMBINATION 






THE LAUNDRY AND 


$10. 00 





LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 


different portions of the United States and 


Canada. 


local information will meet with prompt atten- 


tion at their hands: 


HENRY C. TERRY, 506-7-8 Hale 
Bidg., 1328 Chestnut St., Phila- | 
deliphia, Pa. 


KEATOR, FREEMANN & JENKINS, 


400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, | 


Pa. 
MORDECAI & GADSDEN, 43-45 
Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 


EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-32! Com- 
mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


WILLIAM O. THOMPSON, 715 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRY EMMONS, 
Ninth & Market S*s., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


JOHN MOFFITT, 91 | Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 


J.B. WEAVER, Freeport, Ill. 


JOHN H. TAFF, 27 School 
Boston, Mass. 


S. B. WRICHT, 74-76 Times Build- 
ing, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CANADA. 


NASSAU B. EACEN, | 
Toronto. 


Toronto St., 


Toronto, 
Canada. Cable Address “‘ Bent- 
ley,’’ Toronto. 





Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector 


is the only device that prevents lo 

sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to adc a 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Lies 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., ora 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge 
and full instructions for applying, 
for 50 cts. Agents wanted. = ress, = 














FREE 


Asasample ofour 1000 BARGAINS wewill send FREE this 
Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranteda perfect writer, & im- 
mense Ill, Bargain Catalogues for 10c. to cover postage. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N, ¥. City, 






SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL. Three lessons free. 
KERST COLLEGE, Cornine, N.Y. 


| 





| 
| 


! 


Law Building, | 


Street, | 


| 
| 








. * 
Mesmerism & Clairvoyance. 

As a sample of our 1000 Bargains we send this 
wonderful 60c. book postpaid with ——- Catalogue 
for 10c. Completeexposition of Mesmerism Clairvoy- 
ance, Hypnotism and Mind Reading, Scientific and 
Practical. YOU can practise these arts ifyou have this 
j book. Ingersoll & Bro, 65 Cortlandt St. N. ¥. City. 








THE 


Legal business, collections, and requests for BOUND VOLUMES 


Vill. 


OF 


and IX. 


THE 


LITERARY DIGEST 


EaCH WITH Full and Copious Indexes, 
tastefully and substantially bound in 
cloth; Gold Stamps on back, ete. Some 
copies left. Price, per volume, $4.00; car- 
riage free. 

Vol. VIII., 690 pp., contains the 
weekly numbers from November, 1898, 
to April, 1894, inclusive. 


Vol. IX., 780 pp., contains the weekly 
numbers from May to October, ’94, incl. 


No better compendium of the thought 
and research of the entire civilized 
world, as presented in the periodical 
literature of all countries, in all depart- 
ments of human life and knowledge, 
covering the periods named, is any where 
obtainable. 

Bound volumes of THE LITERARY 
DiGEst aptly supply the center-table, 
make most desirable gift-books, are a 
valuable acquisition to any library, and 
contain matter of interest and value for 
all classes of readers. 

Price, Per Vol., #4. 00, c: arriage Free. 


THE LITER ARY DIGEST, 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YORK. 





Publishers, 





BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE SELF-BINDER 


With Instructions for Use. 


OF 


Simplicity, Durability, Neatness 


PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 


Publishers ‘‘ Literary Digest,’’ Lafayette Place, N, Y. 





For Busy Girls. 


“A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls,”’ written by 
Miss Grace E. Dodge, member of New York Board 
of Education, and containing a world of sense, 
practical tru.h, pithy points, helpful suggestions, 
ete., of intrinsic value to every girl, may be had, 
printed in beautiful type, bound in cloth, and sent 
post-paid, for 50 cents. “ Written in the frank 
familiar style which makes all of Miss Dodge's 
talks so delightful."—New York Herald. 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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WANTED.— Intelligent Canvassing Solicitors. 





Exclusive ‘erritory Given. 


Nature, London, England, J. Norman Lockyer, Editor: ‘Jt passes the wit of man to suggest anything which ought to have 
been done that has not been done to make this Dictionary a success.” 


READY : 











ONE-VOLU ME EDITION. 
TWO-VOLUME EDITION. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 


24] Editors and Specialists. 500 Readers for Quotations. Cost Nearly One Million Dollars. 


1. The Unequaled Richness of 
its Vocabulary : 

It records by actual count 301,865 vo- 
cabulary terms (exclusive of the appendix, 
which contains 47,468 entries), nearly 214 
times the number to be found in any other 
single-volume dictionary, and 75,000 
more than in any other dictionary of the 
English Language. 

Harvard University: 

Prof. N. 8. Shaler: ‘‘ The Standard Dictionary 
will remain an enduring monument to the labor 
of its editors. I believe that it will come into gen- 
eral use in thiscommunity.”—Prof. Andrew Pres- 
ton Peabody, formerly, also, Editor of Atlantic 
Monthly ;: ‘This Dictionary will prove of invaluable 
service, and will last while the English language 
remains essentially unchanged. It may need sup- 
plements, but will not need to be rewritten for three 
or four generations.”’ 

A. Conan Doyle, London, England: ‘It has 
become quite a joke with us that we cannot trip up 
this Dictionary. We have several times been sure 
that we would, but have always failed.” 

Edward Everett Hale: ‘It is the blessing of 
our breakfast-table.” 

Edmund C. Stedman: ‘‘It is the most inclu- 
sive and scholarly of recent English dictionaries 
in not more than two volumes.” 

William J. Rolfe, Shakespearean Scholar: ‘“‘Un- 
questionably the best one-volume work of its class 
ever issued.” 

University of Michigan : 

Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, Professor of Law, 
ex-Chairman Interstate Commission: ‘This Dic- 
tionary justifies its name—SrTanparp.” 

The Atheneum, London: “Its vocabulary is 
the most encyclopedic that has ever been compiled. 
. . . Its treatment of compounds is systematic. . . . 
The editor has achieved a highly creditable measure 
of success.”” 

The London Times: ‘ Well conceived and skil- 
’ fully compiled.” 


2. The Scientific Alphabet. 
This alphabet is used in the pronuncia- 

tion of words; it is approved by the Amer- 

ican Philological Association, and by the 


Philological Society of England. 
Oxford University, England: 

Prof. Murray, Editor of the great Murray 
(Oxford) Dictionary: ‘‘ The introduction of the pho- 
netic element in the Standard is a desirable recogni- 
tion of the need of reformed spelling, and Prof. F. A. 
March's editorship of this department is everything 
that could be asked for.’"—Prof. A. Sayce: ‘‘It 
will deserve all of the encomia passed upon it.” 

The Literary World, London, England: ‘The 
complete work is a new testimony to the full and 
careful scholarship of the brilliant American school 
of philology.” 

Johns Hopkins University : 

William Hand Browne, Professor of English 
Literature : ‘‘It surpasses all similar works.” —Prof. 
Edw. H. Spieker: “I am pleased with the book 
in every way. ...I am already convinced of its 


SINGLE-VOLUME EDITION, FULL RUSSIA, $14. TWO-VOLUME EDITION, FULL 

















superiority. It deserves to become what it has been 
fittingly named—‘ The Standard Dictionary.’ ” 


3. Disputed Spellings and Pro- 
nunciations : 

These have been referred to a com- 
mittee of 50 leading Philologists in the 
English-Speaking World, whose prefer- 
ences have been here indicated, also the 
preferences of all leading dictionaries. 


Yale University: 

Prof. A. M. Wheeler: ‘Clear, concise, accu- 
rate, comprehensive; at once scholarly and popu- 
lar; admirably arranged, easy to consult; a delight 
to the eye and to the mind.’”’— Pres. Timothy 
Dwight: ‘‘I value the Standard Dictionary very 
highly.”—Prof. T. D. Goodell: “It will certainly 
meet my daily needs better than any other single- 
volume dictionary in existence.” 

New York Herald: ‘ We are free to pronounce 
it the most complete dictionary yet printed.” 

The Daily Post, Liverpool, England: ‘It is an 
implement that will be of vast service to those who 
cultivate the literary arts on either side of the At- 
lantic. It isa monument to American industry no 
less than the Great White City by Lake Michigan.” 

The San Francisco Cali: ‘The nineteenth 
century is an encyclopedic age. Its greatest achieve- 
ment is the Encyclopedia Britannica; its greatest 
lexicographic work is undoubtedly the Standard 
Dictionary.” 


4. In Definitions, the ‘Order of 
Usage” has been Followed. 


Smithsonian Institution: 

Dr. G. Brown Goode: “It will be to words 
what we hope the National Museum will some day 
become to concrete things.” — Prof. George P. 
Merrill: “It was not until I came to consult the 
Standard Dictionary that I realized the immense 
advantage of its method over that ordinarily pur- 
sued, giving first the definition of a word and after- 
wards its derivation and synonyms.” 

United States Patent-Office: 

A. G. Wilkinson, Principal Examiner, formerly 
Professor of Languages, University of Missouri: 
‘“‘The general arrangement of matter is so vastly 
superior that I can hardly say enough in its praise. 
. . . Lcongratulate the editors on the most perfect 
dictionary ever made in any language.” 

Hon. Justin McCarthy, Member of Parliament 
and Irish Historian: ‘‘A monumental work... . 
Destined to be a conclusive authority for the Eng- 
lish-speaking people for many a generation.” 

G. W. Smalley, London, Eng., in New York 
Tribune: ‘‘ A distinctive and independent work, and 
will be frankly welcomed in England as well as in 
America. .. . Preeminently a dictionary for the 
public.” 

University of Chicago: 

W. C. Wilkinson, Professor of Poetry and Criti- 
cism: ‘‘An examination of this Dictionary brought 
me under the influence of great enthusiasm of de- 
light, surprise, and admiration. The proprietors 
have achieved a monumental success. My confident 
impression is that the editors have produced the 
StranpDaRD DICTIONARY.” 




















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publi 








5. Conservative, yet Agegres- 
sively Right, along Lines of 
Spelling Reform. 


Cambridge University, England: 

Walter W. Skeat, the eminent etymologist and 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon: ‘‘A spelling reform in 
the English language is certain to come, and Dr. 
March is a man thoroughly qualified to preside 
over this department of the Standard Dictionary.” 
Prof, J. E. Sandys: ‘It is an admirable work, 
and deserves to become famous on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” 

Brown University: 

E. Benjamin Andrews, President: ‘‘It is an 
out-and-out new product, and not, like our old dic- 
tionaries, the result of patching and amendment, 
little by little, the different pieces often added by 
many, many minds.” 


Dr. J. W. Palmer, of Editorial Staff of the 
Century Dictionary: ‘‘I do not hesitate to say that 
the Standard Dictionary is triumphantly the best of 
all English word-books ; that in its surprising com- 
pleteness and accuracy it is without a peer.” 

Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer: “ It 
comes nearest to my idea of a first-class dictionary.” 

Prof, T. 'W. Hunt, Professor of English, Prince- 
ton: “ Will be the English people’s word-book.” 

Daily Inter Ocean, Chicago, Ill: ‘“ Every 
promise made by the publishers has been fully re- 
deemed. It is, indeed, a grand book.” 

Amherst College ;: 

Prof. Julius H. Seelye, ex-President: ‘It is 
worthy of its name, and I congratulate the editors 
upon having so successfully attained their very high 
ideal.” 

Julius H. Ward, Literary Editor of the Boston 
Daily Herald; “It is a great and joyous sur- 
prise which I have experienced in studying the 
Standard Dictionary and trying toreach an estimate 
of its merits. I feel asif I had discovered one of the 
new agencies by which people are to be educated 
and the world is to be lifted. I had noidea that the 
editors were doing such a good piece of work. It 
seems to me that they have produced a dictionary 
which must take immediate rank as the best work- 
ing dictionary for busy people on a large scale that 
has yet been produced.”’ 

Journal of Education, Boston: ‘It will make 
the world its debtor, and all who write must praise 
it evermore. .. . It challenges criticism and com- 
mands admiration.” 


The St. James’s [Gazette] Budget, London, 
Eng.: ‘‘ Difficult to praise this splendid Dictionary 
too highly.” 

Among other distinguishing features of this great 
new Dictionary are the systematic COMPOUNDING OF 
worps; the ‘‘ LOCATING’ QUOTATIONS; SYSTEMATIC 
GrouPinG Of allied terms; unequaled treatment of 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS, ALSO Of PREPOSITIONS; 
definitions by DEFINITIVE STATEMENTS rather than 
by synonyms; the placing of the APPENDIX UNDER 
SINGLE ALPHABET ; indication whether the INITIAL 
LETTER Of a word is a capital or small; a sTANDARD 
of coLtors; splendid COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS by 
Prang and others, etc., etc. 


RUSSIA, $17. 











shers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The Christian L London: “ Stuce the death of Matthew Henry, no one has arisen with the same qualifications 
eader, 3 q 

for the work. Joseph Parker will, in the centurtes to come, have the same place as Matthew Henry has had in all Fnglish- 

speaking lands.’ 





arker’s People’s Bible 


~ COMPLETE IN TWENTY-SEVEN OCTAVO VOLUMES. 


Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, over fifteen years ago be-| of genius, and his writings convey to the reader the impres- 
gan one of the greatest of self-imposed tasks of modern times | sion of inspiration.” Distinct and strong as these words 
—THE PEOPLE's BIBLE! Indeed, as says a contemporary, | may be, we would call attention to the remarkable fact that 
‘‘ None more stupendous has ever been undertaken by asingle | the religious and secular press, from the greatest dailies to the 
man than this bold attempt.” Both thesecularand religious | village journal, both in Great Britain and America, sustain 
press in America, Great Britain, and the Canadas at once | all that we claim and say of him. We have before us no less 
recognized the magnitude of the undertaking, and we are at | than 1229 press notices, clipped by an office boy, from the 
sea for want of space to present the press comments which its | newspapers as they came for the several editorial depart- 
announcement called forth. |ments of our house. So enthusiastic are these editorial com- 

‘** Without doubt,” says the Chicago Inter Ocean, ‘‘ Dr. | ments on Dr. Parker's work in his ‘‘ People’s Bible,” that we 
Parker is one of the most learned, earnest, and eminent the- | are both perplexed and embarrassed as regards which to use 


ologians upon the earth.. Heis not only ascholar, but a man | or exclude. 


The Distinctive and Particular Features of Parker’s People’s Bible. 


It is not a Commentary in the common sense of that 
term. Nor is it a series of sermons. There are no sermons, 
as such, anywhere in the entire list of twenty-seven volumes. 

It is distinctly a Pastoral Commentary. Instead of 
going minutely through any book verse by verse, the first 
object. of the author is to discover its governing idea or 
principal purpose ; thus :—GrnkEsIs: A book of Beginnings ; 
a kind of daybreak book. To grasp this idea is to get a 
thorough insight into the book of Genesis. Exopus: Phases 
of Providence, showing how the tabernacle of God is with 
men upon earth ; a refuge, a judgment, asymbol. To master 
this idea is to seize the very spirit of the book of Exodus. 
LEVITICUS: Religious Mechanics: the Mechanics of Sin- 


We saw them with new eyes. 


reckoning; the Mechanics of Sacrifice ; the Mechanics of In- 
tercession ; the Mechanics of Purification. To master this 
idea is to get at the higher meaning of all these intricate and 
costly formalities. So with all the other books. Having 
discovered the genius or purpose of each, the author then 
elucidates and magnifies it by the strongest illustrative 
instances. 

The purpose, therefore, is pastoral. ‘‘It aims to bring 
all readers under the moral sovereignty of the sacred Book, 
so as to arm them against temptation, enrich them with 
solid comfort, and fortify them with the wisdom of God.” 
Parker's People’s Bible is particularly a work for the use of 
the people. 





| Popular with all classes of Bible students. 











Christian Index, Atlanta, Ga: ‘He throws 
fresh light on the old narratives which we have 


we saw them with new eyes.” 


Intelligible in the light of our own 
experience. 


| 
- 
known from a child, and often makes us feel as if | People and’pastors. 


Reformed Church Messenger, Philadelphia: | 
‘‘Dr. Parker takes the great thoughts of the book 


and makes them intelligible in the light of our own 
experiences, and thus we ourselves become the liv- 
ing commentators who give the truest interpreta- 
tions to the thoughts presented.” 
Most suggestive commentary ever 
attempted, 

Morning Call, San Francisco : ‘In this remarka- 
ble series of books on the Bible is to be found one of 
the most varied, vivid, and suggestive commentaries 
ever attempted.” 

Amazed at the versatility and deep 
spiritual penetration, 

Zion’s Advocate, Portland, Me.: ‘‘ We become 
more and more amazed at the versatility, the deep 
Spiritual penetration, rare originality, and sublime 
grasp of the author.”’ 

Serves to indicate the exhaustless store 

found in the Bible. 

Times, Troy, N. Y.: ‘‘ The work serves to indicate 
the exhaustless store of topicaland spiritual instruc- 
tion found in the Bible, a circumstance that proves 
a grievous stumbling-block in the way of the skep- 
tic.” 

Will be surprised to find so much. 

Congregationalist, Boston: “There are thou- 
sands of readers, who, after perusing these volumes, 


will be surprised to find how much more there is in | 


the histories of Genesis than they 
pected. New glimpses of truth will ¢ 
every section of the work.” 

Hard sayings made clear. 

Golden Rule, Boston: ‘‘Many of the chapters 
in some of the Books of the Bible are ‘ hard sayings,’ 
and the average reader often feels like saying, with 
the disciples of Christ,‘ who can hear them?’ but 
these volumes bring out the hidden significance and 
the transcendent beauties clearly and graphically.” 


penny ex- 
elight them in 








What Dr. Deems said in his paper. 


Christian Thought, New York: “It is for both 
Matthew Henry’s Commentary 
is such a book. unapproached in value for spiritual 
edification until this work of Dr. Parker’s came.” 


What a leading Methodist paper says. 


New York Christian Advocate: ‘The plan is 
novel, the matter readable, the spirit scholarly, and 
the whole work will be an immense monument of 
exposition, in which the needs of the daily Bible 
reader as well as of the preacher have had large 
consideration.” 


The highest rank of Biblical expositors. 

Universalist, Chicago: ‘‘ His [Dr. Parker's] fer- 
tile conceptions, elegant diction, vigorous logic apt 
illustrations, delicate touches. versatile applications, 
and pathetic appeals easily place him in the highest 
rank of Biblical expositors.”* 


Old Testament becomes as interesting as a 
romance, 


Christian Union (Zhe Outlook), York : 
“The Old Testament becomes as interesting as a 
romance, and its religious teachings are brought to 


New 


bear upon all the problems and duties of the life of) trpreils the hidden glories of the old Word. 


to-day under the leadership of Dr. Parker. He 
does not seem to be toying with the truth, tossing it 
up in one shape and bringing it down in another to 
amuse and astonish. but he simply reads out of it 
the lessons that the ages have not destroyed.” 


teachers. 


Indiana Baptist, Indianapolis: ‘‘ These volumes 
are supplemented by a liberal number of articles, 
entitled, ‘Handfuls of Purpose.’ drawn from the 
texts and topics, and which are especially prepared 
for the use of teachers.” 


‘“ Handfuls of purpose’’ help 


Greatest genius of the XIXth century. 


Northern Christian Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y.: 
“Dr. Parker is unquestionably one of the greatest 
geniuses of the nineteenth-century pulpit.” 








Christian Observer, Louisville : ‘‘ Hissimple and 
| forceful exposition of the Scriptures makes his work 
popular with all classes of Bible students. . . . 
Coming, as it does, from one of the ablest expositors 
| of Scripture and most orthodox of divines of our 
| age.”’ 
Are models, profound, spiritual, 
| suggestive, 


Christian Mirror, Portland, Me.: ‘Dr. Parker's 
expositions of Scripture are considered models, 
profound, spiritual, and suggestive.” 

The wonderful lens of the author’s genius. 


Chautauquan, Meadville, Pa.: ‘‘ Many parts of 
Bible narration which to most people appear as 
only bold and disconnected outlines, he, through 
the wonderful lens of his genius, sees as exquisitely 
finished pictures ; and these with skilled hand he 
reproduces in his pages.” 


A wonderful aid in Sunday-school work, 


Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio: “It isa won- 
derfully rich and copious work for Sunday-school 
teachers.” 

| Full of concentrated wisdom, 

Pittsburg Christian Advocate: “ Parker's 

| People’s Bible is full of concentrated wisdom.” 


| Christian Inquirer, New York: “It seems that 
Dr. Parker has attempted, and wondrously suc- 
ceeded, to unveil the hidden glories of the old Word 
that we may rejoice and be glad.” 


There is only one Dr. Parker. 


Advance, Chicago: ‘‘ Every passage starts a 
train of copious and picturesque suggestions. There 
is only one Dr. Parker, and there could be only one 
such commentary either in form or matter.” 


Its vivid verbal pictures. 


New York Observer ;: “‘ It might almost be called 
a pictorial Bible : each chapter is characterized by 
vivid verbal pictures, profuseness of illustration, 
| literally orientalizing the orientalisms of the Serip- 
| tures.” 





Price, $1.50 per vol., or $40.50 for the set. Separate vols. sold as well as the entire set. 


The Contents of each volume of the series (twenty-seven volumes) are briefly indicated in the following : 


1. Genesis; 2. Exodus; 3. Leviticus—Numbers xxvi.; 4. Numbers xxvii.— 
Judges vi.—I. 
7. Samuel, xviii.—I. Kings xiii.; 8. I. Kings xiv.—I. Chronicles ix. 9. I. Chroni- 
cles x.—Il. Chronicles xx.; 10. II. Chronicles xxi.—Esther; 11. Job: 12. The 


Deuteronomy; 5. Joshua—Judges v.; 6. 


| Psalms: 
miah xix.; 16 Jeremiah 
21. Mark, Luke, John: 
Galatians ; 


Samuel xviii.: 








13. Proverbs: 14. Ecclesiastes—Isaiah xxvi.: 15. Isaiah xxvii.— Jere- 


xx.—Daniel : 17. Hosea—Malachi ; 18-20. Matthew : 
22. John. 23-25. Acts; 26. Romans, Corinthians, 


27. Ephesians—Revelation. 


ya Send for Circular Containing Press Notices in Great Variety, Cut of the Full Set of Yolumes, etc. Mailed free on Application. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The new Stencil me raph Scott Ss Emulsion 


6) 
‘ 





make 2,000 copies of a written or type- will cure a stubborn cough when 
written original. Any one can use it. all the ordinary cough remedies 
Price, $10 up. have failed. Try it for yourself. 

We are putting up a fifty-cent 


‘ ° size chiefly for that purpose. A 

The Simplex Pr inter cough is cual the telltale of a 
weakened physical condition. 

Correct that condition by the use 


of a proper remedy and the 
| cough will soon disappear. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 

Oil and Hypophosphites acts in 
| two ways. It nourishes, strength- 
ens and builds up the system, at 
the same time allays the irrita- 











copies from pen-written original, or 75 tion and heals the inflammation. 
copies from typewriting. No washing It se ae 

: . ni rom thechoking sens 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for gig mf ¢ a cold. 
circulars, | 


Don’t be persuaded to take a substitute! 
LAWTON & Co. 9 Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 
20 Vesey St., New York. 
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You \AJ/OULD BUY A SET 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you think there must be some catch on 
account of the small sum asked far them. It is a genuine offer, and we do this 
to dispose of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money if you Find They are not as Represented. 


ORDER TO-DAY. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
FOR ASET OR MORE AT ONCE 
AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL 
THEMSELVES OF THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come, First Served. 


HOW WE ARE ABLE T0 DO IT. 


These Spoons were made up for the 
World’s Fair trade, by 


One of the Lecpost Manufacturers 
in the World 








and were left on their hands. In order 
to dispose of them Quickly we make 
this unheard-of offer. SIX SOU- 
VENIR SPOONS, after-dinner coffee 
size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED 
BOWLS, each spoon representing 
a different building of the World’s 
Fair. The handles are finely chased, 
showing head of Columbus, and dates 
1492-1893 and wording ‘*‘ World’s 
Fair City.’’ They are genuine works 
of art, making one of the finest sou- 
venir collections ever produced. Sold 
during the Fair for 89.00; we now 
offer the balance of the stock at ONLY 
99 CENTS. Sent in elegant plush 
lined case, properly packed, and ex- 

ress prepaid to any address. Send 

‘ostal Note or Currency. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if goods are not as rep- 


FOR ALL SIX. fealty vets 
A.N. LEONARD MEG. CO., 20 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


YOU KNOW this advertisement would not be accepted by the 
Editor of this Paper if not genuine. 


PPA 


Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 














































